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Journal Edueation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
VOL. XLIIL. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1896. Weekly. | Siigie Copies, 6 cents, 


Just Ready 


The National Drawing Course 


By ANSON K. CROSS, 


Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School and in the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


TEXT BOOKS | TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Free-Hand Drawing. 12mo. Cloth. 112 pages. Fully illustrated. Outline of Drawing Lessons for Primary Grades. 
For introduction, 80 cents. 12mo. Cloth. 49 pages. For introduction, 30 cents. 


Mechanical Drawing. 12mo. Cloth. 197 pages. 110 drawings and 28 plates. Outline of Drawing Lessons for Grammar Grades 


For introduction, $1.00. ‘ : 
»$ 12mo, Cloth. 57 pages. For introduction, 30 cents. 


Color Study. 1z2mo. Cloth. 73 pages. Fully illustrated. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 


DRAWING BOOKS 


One book each for the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years of school. 
DRAWING COPIES For introduction, $1.80 per dozen. 


Primary Drawing Copies, (For three lowest grades.) Phe Crone Slabs 


Size, 7x9} inches. Printed on both sides. In sets of 9 cards in envelope. This slate has received the highest commendations from the leading artists and 
teachers of drawing in the country. Prices quoted on application to the publishers. 


For introduction, -10 cents. 


We invite correspondence with all who are interested in the subject. Descriptive Circulars sent to any address. 


GINN & COPPANY, Publishers, - - = Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


OF THE BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
By the JOINT CONFERENCE on English requirements for admission to College, the following are issued in the E R C L A NW CG UA E 
Students’ Series of English Classics, 31 Books. With or Without a Teacher. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.............. 25 cts. | Scott’s Lady of the Lake................... 35 cts. THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLISH SOUNDS UNDER EVERY WORD. 
The Merchant of Venice................... Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from 
A Midsummer Ni ht’s Dream............ TTT E'rench Verbs Conquered. 
rer “ on 33 « Verbs, Regular and Irregular, at a glance,, A Practical Method for Learning to Speak, 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with and the Difficulties of Tenses | Read, aoe Write Frene 2 ee ar- 
George Silas Marner .............. 36“ 25 “ By ALFRED SARDOU. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books l.andII...35 “ Pope’s Iliad. Books I., VI., XXIL., & XXIV.35 In Three Parts. Price, 85.00, net. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION: Parr I. Rules on Pronunciation. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson's The Princess. Parr II. Conversation, Extracts from Standard Authors, ete. 
of Tartar Tribe. Part II]. Grammar and Syntax, Exercises to be Translated and Corrected, all the 
All ors and solicited. French Ve rbs ata glance, reduced to a Single Conjugation. 
Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price Jsual discount in quantities. Published by ry 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. Eprrevr er Liprare Francats, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 
5 HE GRAND PANACEA AMONG THE ANCIENTS was tniversally sought after. i—<z 
The pen-acea in the modern schoolroom is the Esterbrook Steel Pen, which by its ; o- 4 
perfectness is a cure for all the evils from bad pens. Order through the dealers. oC 
26 John Street, 
Works, Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, *° Xee"vors 
JOHN A. WALKER, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, and General Manager 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
Was born in New York city, September 2%, ability by appointing him a member of the Board of Education for the Third Alder- 
1837. He received his early education in tie | manie District. He served as president of that body for two consecutive terms, giving 
> sehools of Brooklyn, and was prepared for general satisfaction. 


Mr. Walker is a prominent member of the Union League Club, the Palma Club, and the 
Carteret Club, of Jersey City, and the Twilight Club of New York. He is also president of 
the Cosmos Club, the leading literary club, of Jersey City, and ex-presidentof the Lincoln As* 


college in a private school. He has held many 
responsible positions in the mercantile world, 
and when, in 1868, the company in which he 
was interested was merged into a stock com- 
pany, called the ‘“ JoserH Dixon CRUCIBLE his untiring interest in all matters pertaining to education and the welfare of orphans. He is 
: Company,” he became its first secretary, and 
continued in that position until 1881, when he 
was made general manager of the company. 


sociation. He is an acknowledged leader, and is widely known for his generous liberality, and 


now member-at-large of the Jersey City Board of Education, and president of the Jersey 


City Orphan Asylum. He has made a study of pencil making for over a quarter of a century, 


and the school teachers of the United States have him to thank for the perfection attained 


In 1890 he was elected secretary and general manager, and in 1892 became vice-president in Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE ‘PeNcILS,—for the smooth, tough leads that save the hand 


and treasurer, positions he is at present holding. In 1885 Mayor Collins recognized his 


from nerve irritation, and the head from many a nervous ache. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


&) << For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
© or invalid. Complete gymnasium ; takes 6 

4g in. of floor-room ; new, scientific, durable, 
(avaencheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. [llustrated circular, 40 en- 
Paving, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents, 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school, 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 


have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers like 
them because they are a help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all orders: 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest casli price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AIRGREMOVED 


Permanently, root and braach, in5 minutes, without paia, 
discolorat'vn or injury with “ Pilla Bolvene.” Sealed 
Ge. Wileox Specifie Phila. Po 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 


Pro m p School Officers. 


School Property. 
Expert Best 


Service. Courteous Equipment. 


Kindergartens, ali grades. 


e 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 


15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOPL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTriELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


is in our line. 
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THE ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY 


is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and carefully. 
Anything and everything from a piece of chalk to a two hundred 
dollar globe—from a kindergarten chair to a car load of desks— 
Consider us HEADQUARTERS for all information 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 


No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
Always get our prices before buying. 


Home Office: 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Vertieular and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


© JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
VERTIGRAPH PEN. 


 J.B.COLT & CO., 
NASSAU 


TEREOPTICONS, 


BUFFALO,.NY jf 


BOSTON. MASS. / 
13} Post St. 


South St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


PHILADELPHIA, DA. 


50 Bromfield St. 


\, 126 Erie Co Bank 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


TO0O0000000 000000000000000000000 


WINsuHIP, Editor. 
Weekly: $2.50 a year. 


Acknowledged to be the leading 
educational weekly in the country. 


AND 


TWO YEARS’ MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Winship Teachers’ Agency 


oo00000000 0000000 900000 


Regular Fee, $2.00. 


Both for 83.50 


To subscribers of the Journal of Education onry. 


SILLS» 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


C}OO0000000 00000000 


A GOOD THING! 


Boston Binder 


A NEW BINDER 


4 FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to gy tee weekly issues of the 


: ok form. We have at 
ast found jast the Binder to meet their demand. . 7s 


The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 


printed on front c ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the Jovanat. 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JouRNAL 
and 1§ cents additional to cover cost of postage and 


ae. OF EDUCATION in 


“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


packing. Or it will be 
CIVEN FREE 


same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


j To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


Amateurs and professionals 
desiring instruments suitable for the lecture room, 
school, church or home, can here obtain high grade 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


and accessories at manufacturer’s prices. 
Specially adapted for use of oil, lime or electric light, 
My name appears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand, Send for my free catalogue. 
CHAS. BESELER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 


218 Centre St., New York City. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON MASS. = 


Teachers C tive Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! cistion Awaitort: 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


The University of 

*( struction by corre- 

spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 

courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &e. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


9 Write Gaze where and 

a when you wish to Trav- 

el, and they will inform 

$ Hof and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 
(by mail 10 cts.),and Save Money. State your 
wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
HENRY GAZE& SONS. Ltd., Universal fourist 
Agents, 113 Broadway N.Y.; 


201 Washington St., Toston: 
200 S. Clark St., Chieago, HL; 
155 8. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 


a e J 
* Grand Union Hotel, § 
4 Opp. Grand Cent: al Station, 

PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. ¥ 
y 


‘The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City."" 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


¢ Rooms $1 a day up. 


y 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is we 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY& CO, Established 
WEST TROY. N.Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a noe subscription. 

EW G YD PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL SORERMERHORN & co. 

SUPPLIES. NEW YORK.” 


Send for new 


Ww Teachers who are willing to devote a 
ante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Number 8. 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUS RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4+ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
.0O 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year. 


Both papers to one address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - * - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


ALL ENDING IN “ 0.” 


BY A. F. CALDWELL, KENT’S HILL, ME. 


‘« M-u-l-a-t-t-o, potato, tomato, — O, there, 
Such awf’ly long lessons are really not fair! 
Just twenty hard words all ending in ‘ 0,’ — 
To learn them, I’ll never be able, I know!” 


Brother Willie — who ever knew such a sweet elf? 
( No larger than just wee Willie, himself!) — 
Covered up with his fat, little, chubby hand, so, 
All but one of the naughty words ending in ‘‘o”! 


** ’se covered ’em up, — you’se only got one!” 
In a jiffy Maud realized what Willie bad done. 
She learned that one first, then another, and lo, 
She’d learned the whole list of words ending in ‘‘o0”! 


HONOR TO WASHINGTON. 


BY H. C. KINNE. 


(Tune: Hail to the Chief.’’] 


Honor to Washington, soldier the bravest, 
Hero triumphant in warfare’s grim art, 
Pillar of safety in dangers the gravest, 
Idol of every American heart; 
Winning a deathless name, 
Crowned with eternal fame, 
Looming more grandly as ages shall glide, 
Blazoned on starry flag, 
Graven on mountain crag, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


Honor to Washington, statesman the ablest, 
Guardian of Nation in infancy’s days, 
Founder of freedom on basis the stablest, 
Guide to our footsteps through perilous ways. 
Girt now with giant might, 
Dowered with happiest plight, 
Long may his country in glory abide, 
Voicing in thunder sound, 
Echoing world around, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


Honor to Washington, patriot the purest, 
Servant whose service was free as the air, 
Ruler resigning a grasp that was surest, 
Model immortal of virtues most rare. 
Join then in loudest shout, 
Fling all your banners out, 
Roll your glad anthems o’er continent wide, 
Swelling in chorus grand, 
Reaching most distant land, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 
— Pacific Educational. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Harpers Bazar: Teachers are vastly more po- 
tential than the text-books and the teaching. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. E. Parry, Natick, Mass.: In 
teaching singing the primary object is not to produce 
vocalists nor to learn the language of music, but to 
develop the mind of the child through his musical 
faculties, 


Proressor Cuarites B. Briss: Teachers have 
found that it is not necessary to spend the whole of 
the long vaeation in idleness; that devoting a few 
weeks of the summer to study does not interfere with 
‘est and recuperation, but, on the other hand, that the 
*ithusiasm roused by the work adds new life, and in- 
“reases tenfold the recreation of the summer. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER, 


Along in the eighties, during the great financial 
prosperity in Colorado, caused by the sudden and 
almost incalculable acquisition of wealth based upon 
the mining of silver and gold, speculation ran riot 
throughout the country. It has become known to me 
that during that time many hundred thousand dollars 
that, little by little, had been acquired by lives of 
prudence and economy were invested by members of 
the teaching profession in the East in mining stocks, 
real estate, or occasionally in mines themselves. The 
result of these sometime inconsiderate investments 
was of a nature that caused suffering, depression, and 
in some cases, absolute ruin to the investor. 

I write to remind the teachers of the country who 
have since that time saved a little money and who are 
now looking forward to the time when they shall be 
compelled to retire from active life, and at the same 
time have saved sufficient money upon which to live 
in old age, that the time is again approaching, and is 
even here, when sudden acquisition of wealth is by no 
means unusual in Colorado. 

It is true that the continual discovery of gold, the 
excitement consequent upon successful mining, and 
the almost daily rise of a poor man to a position of 
wealth is a part of our current history. I beg to 
remind my friends in the East that only the same 
prudence and care in mining investments is required 
as in any other line of business life. The monstrous 
and ridiculous investments of many in those days, 
when not only teachers, but also farmers and servants 
often mortgaged real estate and personal property for 
the purpose of investing in stocks like those of the 
celebrated Brick Pomeroy enterprise, are likely again 
to be repeated while listening to the solicitations, in 
the glamor of vigorous, enterprising, but unprincipled, 
agents throughout the country. 

One of my dearest friends at that time spent a thou- 
sand dollars, his entire savings, for stock in a mine 
with no other evidence of its value than specimens 
presented to him, said to have been taken from said 
mine. Let me remind you that legitimate mining is 
as fair and prudent a business as is buying and selling 
goods. Because a man buys a city lot having no 
knowledge of its location, except a map made for the 
purpose, and discovers too late that no house or im- 
provement lies within a mile of the lot, I believe that 
history will repeat itself. 

No excuse can possibly be given for unwise or un- 
usually risky investments in mining enterprise now 
again beginning in Colorado. That great wealth lies 
in the fields and hills and valleys of Cripple Creek 
and West Creek or Gilpin county, and all about the 
mineral belt of Colorado, is demonstrable. We have 
the product daily here before our eyes. Intelligent, 
sharp financiers are spending thousands of dollars 
to-day and receiving therefrom tens of thousands 
within a month. Similar opportunities are open to 
every one, and often a few hundred dollars properly 
invested is profitable to the investor. 

I am emphasizing the necessity for using ordinary 
sense. The business community and reputable mining 
exchanges can be depended upon as reliably as though 
they were in New Hampshire or Maryland. Parties 
are not rare who make a business of faithfully and 
honorably serving their clients. Before investing 
five hundred dollars in the “Carrie May” mine, one 
could easily learn whether the mine really existed or 
not, and what its outcome had been and what its out- 
look is. The prices of stocks on a reputable mining 
board of Denver or Colorado Springs can be depended 
upon to-day as not fictitious. Colorado is so cosmo- 
politan, is made up from the people of so great a part 
of the world, that scarcely a community in our own 


country can be found but wherein lives some one who 
has a personal acquatntance with a Colorado citizen. 
Then, as I am sure within the next twelve months 
thousands and millions of dollars will be invested in 
Colorado mines by people living in the eastern part 
of the country, this warning letter is sent to remind 
them again and again of the necessity of careful per- 
sonal inquiry in order to protect themselves from the 
impositions of professional unprincipled agents. 


WINTER MUSIC. — 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 


As down the country road I swing, with open ear 
for nature’s gentlest intimation, a distant tapping 
greets me, and I eagerly follow the lead, knowing that 
Yellow-hammer is knocking at the door of the forest 
and prying into the secrets of some ancient tree bole. 

In these same woods in October every step an- 
nounced to the wary birds the approach of a clumsy 
mortal ; but no snow wraith could be more noiseless of 
foot than I, this winter morning, on this kindly snow- 
carpet of silence. 

High-hole is true to his name, and lodges loftily in 
a great tree. He conserves his forces, and instead of 
excavating his winter quarters, wherever he finds a 
warm and commodious “ apartment to let,’ makes it 
his own by right of seizure. Quite otherwise is it 
with his little relative, the Downy. That bachelor 
bird hews out his own hole, without aid or comfort, 
and desires none. His winter music is a solo. He 
has the same passion for solitude as the hermit of 
Walden, and the same excuse for his eccentricities : 
“T am under an awful necessity to be what I am.” 
Even Thoreau occasionally lapsed into society, im- 
pelled, it would seem, by the inadequacy of boiled 
acorns for a steady diet. So, Downy, in his quest of 
daily bread, sometimes falls in with a companion on 
the same zigzag tour up a tree. Even then, there 
seems a measureless distance between them. One 
wonders if he, too, “would rather hear an owl hoot 
than listen to the most eloquent utterance of his 
kind.” 

But why quarrel with man or bird — as if disap- 
pointed in the search for one’s own mental photo- 
graph — for electing to live alone for half the year? 
Mutual agreement to separate, when frost is in the air 
and in the heart, is philosophical, and justified by the 
event. For if the fire of affection burns low in Feb- 
ruary in the breast of the woodpecker, and even 
Yellow-hammer forgets the language of love; it will 
rekindle in April days, when his tender “ wick-a-wick ” 
will interlude his “Wake up, wake up, wake up!” — 
that martial summons to hibernating affection, 
whether in birds or mortals. 

The jays, whose harsh cries form the “ pleasing 
discord” in our winter music, agree to disagree, and 
are an example of domestic infelicity, cheerfully 
borne. ‘They enjoy each other as an invalid “enjoys 
ill health.” But their handsome plumage is an offset 
to their unhandsome disposition. To everything 
there is a time and season; and even Blue Jay has 
been caught in most melodious love-making. Robin 
Hood and his band of outlaws were not a more poetic 
accessory to Sherwood forest than are these marauders 
to our New England wood. They are notorious 
thieves, but they show their colors and announce their 
fraud. Like their relatives, the crows, they follow 
their trade industriously and openly, and derive their 
calling from the ancient and honorable family of Jacob. 

The cawing of the crow is a welcome addition to 
the music of mid-winter. There is no uncertainty in 
this sound. In the lull one does not feel after it as a 
lost chord, or wonder if it will be known in the full 
symphony of spring. There is nothing half-way about 

the crow. “Black as the hinges of midnight,” he 
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consorts with a bird white as the gates of dawn. If 
“aman may be known by his adimirations,” why not 
acrow? To be sure, he has a frugal bent in follow- 
ing the white gull; but who shall say that in appro- 
priating the food of the sea-bird, Corvus is not stirred 
by hope of feeding upon the elements of purer beauty 
and diviner grace! To have furnished the phrase, 
“as black as a crow,” is no mean distinction, and 
marks him out as a true radical, positive, and “ dyed 
in the wool.” 

At the door of his tent, in the bole of a button-wood 
tree, sits a patriarch. He watches this being from 
another sphere as intently as did Abraham his visit- 
ants of old. By his black cap, and white shirt front, and 
slender bill presented with “Quick, quick!” I recog- 
nize the nuthatch. Friend of Chickadee and Brown- 
creeper, he is seldom without good society, and on 


rare occasions numbers the golden-crowned kinglet in 
his train. A more cheerful company cannot be found 
ona winter’s day. Their minor music harmonizes 
with the simplicity of field and wood; and with 
those emotions of the heart, which, like the snow- 
flake, bloom in the cold. The “chickadee dee!” of 
our dearest winter bird voices an exquisite content- 
ment with one’s lot; and if a burst of winter sunshine, 
prelusive of spring, draws from our Quaker bird his 
“ Phoebe ” love note, 

No melody of spring, 

No summer raptures bring 

So dear a word. 

In this forest of firs, to which my feet have been 
drawn, all sweet sounds of nature seem gathered up 
and blended in a musie as old as eternity and as un- 
fathomable. 

The murmuring pines — their meaning, ah! who can tell? 

I have sought the secret long, for I love it well — 

That sound as of waves on the breast of acrial seas, 

The sweetest of woodland voices, the sough of the trees. 

A moment since, and the silence was deep, profound, 

As if nature’s heart were listening for its own sound; 

Then out of the fragrant stillness a faint sigh stirred, 

And shaped itself into music — or was it a word? 

The half-articulate murmur a language wove, 

To solve whose hidden meaning my spirit strove ; 

Till the sweet spell caught and held me, lest I refuse 

To this poem of the ages my heart to lose. 

And then I knew that the language was never meant 

To be humanly translated; but only lent, 

Like the strange Hebraic title for Israel’s God, 

To be felt, but never uttered — a sacred word. 

And now, when the faint sigh, deepening, swells in the trees, 

Then, wavelike, dies on the breast of aerial seas, 

I know that on nature’s wind-harp a hand doth play 

Of One who walks in His garden in the cool of the day. 


AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO. 


St. John, in his wonderful Revelation, declares that 
he “saw an angel standing in the sun.” He does not 
say what he was doing there; but, at any rate, it 
must have been a point of view of supreme advantage 
for an observer, at least for one possessed of the ade- 
quate clearness and power of vision, who wanted to 
keep his eye on the total sweep of history in the 
making of it day by day. John, I think, had in 
mind what may be termed the true ideal journalism. 

Of course, the Chicago point of view claims no 
comparison with that. Enough if it can afford some 
advantage for an all-around lookout upon a variety of 
matters of particular interest to people all over the 
country where this luminous JourNAL or Epvueca- 
TION is wont to go. 

And first, lam reminded that, as the orators say, 
“in this presence” one speaks to teachers; and to 
what a host of them. And, I am assured, the teach- 
ers who read such a journal as this belong decidedly 
to the more intelligent and cultivated members’ of 
their great profession. But I may as well confess 
right here that, to me, the thought of even seeming 
to face such a company strikes a deep note of inter- 
est. For who are the men and women who have in 
their hands the making and molding of the nation, 
if they do not? 

It is something in these days for one to get his 
geographical imagination fairly well developed. 
Then, for one thing, he knows “where he is at.” 


Provineialism is not good for anybody. It is, of 
course, a familiar bit of history, that when, a little 
more than two and a half centuries ago, the bold 
‘Select Men” of Boston, laying outa road from that 
city westward twelve miles to Byrom river, were at 
the pains to put on record the fact that “ that was as 
far westward as civilization was ever likely to go.” 
There was a time when even Daniel Webster declared 
it idle to think of the United States extending farther 
than to the Rocky mountains. Thomas H. Benton 
was then of the same mind; and John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina declared that he would “not give the 
snap of his finger for all that was west of the Missis- 
sippi.” But in one of the parks in St. Louis, one 
reads on a monument to Thomas H. Benton, Missouri’s 
most renowned statesman, this curious inscription, 
“This way lies the east.” The allusion is to the 
somewhat startling declaration made by him at one 
of the first conferences to consider the then daringly 
prophetic project of a trans-continental railway, across 
those mighty mountains to the far-away Pacific. In 
a mood of superb ecstacy, the majestic Benton, point- 
ing westward, cried out, “ 7his way lies the east!” 
And so already it is; the geographical vision, turned 
topsy-turvy, affirms of China and Japan — “ There 
they are, out west!” This naturally puts Chicago — 
as some folks not born in New England imagine — 
right at the centre of things and straight beneath 
the zenith. But then, perhaps, that is a distinction 
which each man, wherever he may be, is apt to claim 
for himself. | 

This also reminds us that there is a hero and 
patriot whose name and deeds, and the vast conse- 
quences of whose deeds, should be as household words 
in every school in the land— Dr Marcus Whitman ; 
the man who did more than any other one man just 
at the very nick of time—traveling 4,000 miles, 
most of the way on horseback in dead of winter, from 
Oregon to Washington, startled and compelled the 
attention of the government to the existence and 
importance of that far-west realm between the Rock- 
ies and the Pacific, and so led to its being claimed 
and secured for the American union, and thus opened 
to all the advantages of the true American settlement 
and civilization. And Whitman College, located at 
the scene of his martyrdom, will, before Dr. O. W. 
Nixon and Dr, D, K. Pearsons of Chicago get through 
with the effort now making to build it up into power 
and full equipment, become a fitting monument of 
the man. 

Just now the Dore collection of pictures is produc- 
ing quite a sensation in this city. The pictures are 
on exhibition in the Art Institute. Yesterday over 
7,000 persons thronged the rooms to see them. It is 
interesting to note in the manner and aspect of the 
visitors the impression which the pictures evidently 
make. For one thing, instinctively, men take their 
hats off. Some say they have no “art” about them ; 
perhaps not, but at any rate, they have a power. 

Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, who won such 
world-wide distinction in the creation and manage- 
ment of the late parliament of religions, has resigned 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian church here, and 
will leave presently for Europe, where he will spend 
some months before entering upon his important 
lectureship in India on “Christianity and the 
World’s Religions.” He has prominent qualifica- 
tions for a peculiar mission of this kind. 

Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden has just concluded 
a deeply interesting course of lectures on “Good 
Citizenship,” with reference to such special topics as 
corporations, labor organizations, the city, the church, 
and so on. The foundation for the lectureship was 
provided for by the late Dr. W. H. Ryder, for nany 
years one of the eminent clergymen of the city, 
besides being in many ways very much of an ideal 
citizen. The “Science of the City,” though one of 
the latest of the sciences, is beginning to attract more 
attention than any other. 

The new photography, by means of “ non-luminous ” 
light, penetrating opaque substances, and bringing 
out to view the very “insides” of things, is x ttract- 
ing the attention of the world. What will not our in- 
ventors do next? How convenient it will be for the 
doctor, if he can see right through and through his 
patient. But how dreadful, if nothing is really hidden 
that shall not be made manifest ! 


Chicago, February 1, S, G, 


A CAMBRIDGE EXHIBITION, 


BY J. W. FREESE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 

We wished to close school for the holidays wit) 
the minds and hearts of the children filled with pleas. 
ing impressions, thus preparing them better to enjoy 
the delights of that gladsome time. To this end we 
first gave them a treat in the nature of an art exhili- 
tion, gathering together in our physics room—a 
room excellently adapted to the purpose —all the 
pictures of the “ Fuller” gift, together with those |e- 
longing to the teachers themselves, giving the chil- 
dren of each room, with their teacher, the “ freedom ” 
of the hall for twenty minutes. It was at once pro- 
nounced a “hit.” This encouraged us to persevere, 
and the next year found us with a “ Loan Collection of 
Curios.” And now, since it has been pronounced “ ot 
highest edacational value” by educators of authority, 
we believe we are justified in feeling that this year 
we have fairly “capped the climax” in our exhibi- 
tion of food products, ete. 

Feeling, as I do, an intense love of nature in all 
her aspects, and knowing that I could not take my 
school into the country to enjoy them, the next best 
thing seemed to be to take some of her most opulent 
and indispensable treasures home to the city for the 
benetit of the pupils. 

Accordingly, after a diligent search in several 
towns (we could not find all in any one town), we 
were happy in securing sheaves (small in size) of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, growing corn, i 
dozen or more of ripe ears, braided together by their 
husks, and several species of grass, both useful ani 
ornamental. Having secured these and attended to 
their perfect curing, the idea began to take on large 
proportions. If cereals, why not other food products’ 
After returning to school, plans were laid before the 
teachers, and the interest of our older boys and girls 
enlisted; walks into the near woods were planned 
and taken, with the result of obtaining nut-bearing 
branches of the beech, maple, chestnut, shell-bark 
hickory, butternut, black walnut, together with per- 
simmon (date-plum), mountain ash, hawthorn, and 
many others. 

Friends became acquainted with our project, with 
the happy result of bringing many valuable food 
products, as well as curious and useful vegetable 
growths that we could not well have obtained other- 
wise. For example, a full-sized sugar cane, a per- 
fectly grown bamboo in flower, litchi, or ling, of China, 
a bean pod more than two feet long, called manna, ete. 

Having obtained the collection, then came the ques- 
tion as to how we could make it of the highest possible 
use to all concerned, The plan, as carried out, was this: 
We suspended our specimens from the walls, grouped 
in natural families so far as we could —for example, 


, corn, cane, cereals, and grasses in one group or sec- 


tion, branches of cone-bearers in another, and 01 
tables, cabbages, cauliflowers, Brussels sprouts 1!) 
another, and everything we could obtain of the onion 
family in another. All these latter, together with 
every kind of grain as it is bought and sold, were @ 
loan collection from the dealers in our vicinity, who 
aided us in the heartiest manner. We numbere( 
each specimen with heavy chalk upon the wall above, 
and catalogued the whole, making the numbers 0! 
the catalogue correspond exactly to those above 
the specimens. 

‘A deal of work,” somebody says. Well, yes, but 
it was a “labor of love,” you know. The catalogue 
contained a “nutshell” of information respectils 
each article in the exhibit, except those on tables, 
which were labeled. The contents of the catalogue 
was given by each teacher to her pupils in a series 0! 
language lessons, and these were bound with prett) 
ribbon, when, almost before they knew it, each ehild 
was supplied with his own catalogue. With these i! 
hand, the pupils spent from one-third to one-half how 
in the midst of the collection. It was truly a delight. 
not only to the teachers, but to the invited guests, tv 
see the zeal and interest with which the children ex- 
amined the specimens and their catalogues. 

In speaking of grains, grasses, etc., some statistics 
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were given. For example, in the United States, in 
1870, more than 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn were 
produced, and so on for the other grains. - Of cotton, 
a “souvenir bale” and a picture of the plant in 
flower, bud, and fruit being shown, together with the 
results of more than a dozen different processes from 
the gin to the loom, the children learned that 2,000,- 
00,000 pounds have been raised in the United States 
in one year, and that more than one-half the people 
of the earth use it alone for clothing, while the rest 
use it somewhat. 

Again, it was a source of pleasure to us to believe 
that we were, in this way, giving information to, and 
possibly correcting wrong impressions in, the minds 
of those that we could not reach otherwise than 
through the pupils. For example, how few people 
know that they make a wrong use of the word “ cas- 
tania,” the generic name of the chestnut, when they 
apply it to the Brazil nut? and how few know that 
the latter, in number from eighteen to twenty-four, 
are inclosed in a globular, woody case, the walls of 
which are a half-inch or so in thickness and about as 
hard as lignum vite? Indeed, almost as few realize 
that in the common filbert they see simply the results 
of cultivation on the well-known hazelnut. 

In my judgment, one of the most fruitful sugges- 
tions that may be given, even to quite young chil- 
dren, in an exhibition of the kind I am describing, is 
a notion of scientific classification of plants into 
natural families. See how quickly you command the 
attention of children the moment you let them see 
that nasturtiums, horseradish, cress, stock, common 
raddish, cauliflower, candytuft, and sweet alyssum 
are all mustards ! 


CATALOGUE OF FOOD PLANTS. 


|. Mountain ash — cousin to the pear, which, engrafted upon’ 


the ash, produces good pears. 

2. Roxbury waxwork — ornamental shrub; beautiful in 
fruit. 

3. Japanese quince —fruit quite like an apple, and fra- 
grant; an ornamental shrub very beautiful in flower. 

4. Barberry — fruit edible; much used as as an ornamental 
shrub; leaves take on beautiful autumnal tints. 

5. Dwarf crab-apple — fruit edible, but mostly used as an 
ornamental tree. 

6. Honey locust — pod bearing, the beans of which are em- 
bedded in a very thick, sweet fluid, hence the name; notice the 
long, sharp spines; an ornamental tree. 

7. Kohlrabi—a member of cabbage family; an edible. 

8. Tomato—a member of nightshade family, like potato. 
The fruit, used in many different ways, is delicious; notice 
that the part we eat grows on its branches, while the potato 
grows on the roots. 

%. Seed-bearing carrot — good for both man and beast. 

10. Indian corn—native of America; might well be our 
national plant; it is of world-wide importance, on account of 
its commercial value; amount raised in 1870. more than 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels. 

11. Asparagus — belongs to lily family; young shoots much 
eaten; leaves and berries beautiful. 

12. Cotton plant— ‘Cotton is king.” Why? Commercial 
value of utmost importance in United States; 2,000,000,000 
pounds have been raised here in one year; one-half the people 
of the world wear nothing else, while the other half use it in 
part. 

13. Chestnut —a common tree in Massachusetts ; fruit excel- 
lent; wood used much in the arts. 

14. Branch of maple with fruit. — This one kind holds its 
fruit during winter, a blessing to birds and squirrels. 

15. Black walnut and butternut —the trunks of the former 
used for valuable furniture; the fruit of both rich and 
nutritious. 

16. Peanut.— Notice that the fruit is at the root ; commercial 
value great. 

17. Garget — used as medicine and as an ornamental shrub in 
old-fashioned gardens. 

1k. Bamboo —used in making fishing-rods and articles of 
furniture, 

1. Cocoanut palm. — Notice husk cover of nut; notice leaf. 

20. Cork elm —a curious ornamental tree ; notice leaf. 

21. Hawthorne. — Notice spines; used as an ornamental 
shrub; beautiful in flower and fruit. 

22. Horsechestnut — beautiful, ornamental tree. 

23. Persimmon — belongs to ebony family; bark used as 
‘nedicine, and fruit used as food; grows in tropics mostly. 

24. Castenea— chestnut fruit, or nuts. of great commercial 
value and well known. 

25. Castor oil plant —a beautiful, ornamental shrub, from 
‘le fruit of which castor oil is obtained. 

“6. Hops —used in brewing and sometimes in making yeast; 

"own as an ornamental, climbing vine. 

“/. Tulip tree — wood much used by cabinetmakers and car- 


penters. It belongs to the magnolia family; notice that each 
leaf looks as if cut off at end. 

28. Flax — All articles of linen are made from its fibre, 
linseed oil from its seeds. 

29. Yellow wood —a pod-bearing tree, the wood of which is 
much used in the finishing of interiors. 

30. Catalpa— bears large, cylindrical pods; an ornamental 
shade tree, and very beautiful in flower. 

31. Shagbark hickory — wood very hard and tough and much 
used for tool handles; nuts of much value. 

32. Beechnut—wood used for fuel; nut delicious; stores 
of them laid by by squirrels to eat in winter. 

33. Buckeye, horsechestnut — beautiful, ornamental shrub. 

34. Magnolias—has medicinal properties, but is most es- 
teemed for its beauty. It is in full flower before leaves appear. 

35. Brazil nut — grows in Brazil and other warm countries ; 
notice the hard shell in which the seeds grow, for these seeds 
are the nuts. 

26. Oats — 247,000,000 bushels in one year in the United 
States; used in various ways for food; see how beautiful it is 
as it grows. ; 

37. Wheat — 235,000,000 bushels in the United States in one 
year; more than any other country; used as food in a dozen 
ways. 

38. Barley —used for food for both man and beast; it is a 
beautiful plant; this shows how it looks growing. 

39. Potatoes — 114,000,000 bushels in one year in the United 
states; a native of America; one of the most important plants 
cultivated for food and for starch. 

40. Rice. —See how beautiful a plant; feeds more people 
than any other plant in the world. 

41. Grasses, or hay — 24,000,000 tons raised in one year in 
the United States; corn and bamboo belong to the grasses. 

42. Buckwheat—a native of Asia; a curious plant used in 
various ways for food; notice it carefully. 

43. Manna—supposed by some to be the manna eaten by the 
children of Israel; the pod full of beans is more than two feet 
long. 

44, Spanish moss — grows on trees in Southern states and 
other warm places; the inner part resembles horse hair, and is 
used in cushions, pillows, ete. 


LONGFELLOW ANECDOTES. 


BY MRS. C, H. STANLEY. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVANGELINE. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Mr, H. L. Connolly were 
dining one day with Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. Con- 
nolly told the story which is the groundwork of 
“Evangeline.” Some conversation ensued as to its 
suitableness for a romance or a poem. Hawthorne 
was not drawn to it, and told Mr. Longfellow, who, 
on the contrary, was deeply impressed by it, that he 
would relinquish all claim to it in his favor. The 
beautiful poem was the result. 
WELL ADVERTISED. 

Perhaps the most widely known of Longfellow’s 
poems is “ Hiawatha.” It appeared in 1855, attracted 
immediate attention, and was severely criticised. 
The newspapers all over the country took up the dis- 
cussion, and the feeling became intense. Through 
all this storm Mr. Longfellow remained calm, paying 
no attention to assailants or defenders. 

It is said that Mr. Field, the publisher, one day 
hurried off to Cambridge in a state of great excite- 
ment, that morning’s mail having brought an unusu- 
ally large batch of attacks and parodies, some of the 
charges being, he considered, of a seriously damaging 
character. 

“My dear Mr. Longfellow,” he exclaimed, bursting 
into the poet’s study, “these atrocious libels must be 
stopped!” 

Longfellow glanced over the papers without com- 
ment. Handing them back, he quietly asked : — 

“ By the way, Fields, how is ‘ Hiawatha’ selling?” 

“Wonderfully!” replied the excited publisher. 
‘None of your books has ever had such a sale.” 

“Then,” said the poet calmly, “I think we had 
better let these people go on advertising it.’’ 

A POET’S PAY. 

The advance in the pecuniary value of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems is somewhat remarkable. For “A 
Psalm of Life” he was promised $5, and received 
nothing. For “The Hanging of the Cvane,” a poem 
of 200 lines, he received from Mr. Bonner $4,000. 

MR. LONGFELLOW’S MESSAGE TO THE CINCINNATI 
CHILDREN, 

In 1880, Superintendent Peaslee of Cincinnati 

wrote to Mr. Longfellowthat he was preparing for a 


celebration of his birthday by the 15,000 school chil- 
dren of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Longfellow wrote in reply: “I can only send 
my Christmas and New Year’s greetings to the grand 
army of your pupils, and ask you to tell them, as I 
am sure you have often told them before, to live up 
to the best that is in them; to live noble lives,—as 
they all may in whatever condition they may find 
themselves,—so that their epitaph may be that of 
Euripides : — 

*¢This monument does not make thee famous, O 
Euripides! but thou makest the monument famous !’ ” 
A YOUTHFUL PROFESSOR. 

A visitor to Cambridge, in Massachusetts, is very 
sure to make his first question: “ Where is Mr. Long- 
fellow’s house?” and anyone whom he meets will be 
able to tell him. The ample, dignified mansion, built 
in colonial days, and famous as the headquarters of 
Washington during the first year of the war for inde- 
pendence, is in the midst of broad fields, and looks 
across the meadows to the winding Charles and the 
gentle hills beyond. 

Here came, in the summer of 1837, a slight, studious- 
looking young man to see the owner of the house, 
Mrs. Craigie. The visitor asked if there was a room 
in her house that he could occupy. ‘The stately old 
lady replied, as she looked at the youthful figure: — 

“T lodge studeuts no longer.” 

“But T am not a student; I am a professor in the 
university.” 

“ A professor!’ 
unlike most professors in appearance. 

“T am Professor Longfellow,” he said. 

“Ah! that is different. I will show you what 
there is.” She led him up the broad staircase into 
the southeast corner room of the second story. 

“This was General Washington’s chamber,’ 


’ She looked curiously at one so 


she 


said. ‘You may have this”; and here he gladly set , 


up his home. 

When Mrs. Craigie died, Mr. Longfellow bought 
the house, and it has remained in the possession of 
the family ever since. 

LONGFELLOW AND THE BEGGAR. 

Mr. Longfellow was endowed with an income far 
exceeding that which is generally supposed to fall to 
the lot of poets, and, as he never refused to listen to 
any tale of distress, the number of applicants, worthy 
or unworthy, who found their way to his gate was by 
no means small. A man once came with his arm ina 
sling, representing himself to have been wounded in 
the service of his country. Mr. Longfellow, having 
some suspicion, asked to be allowed to look at the 
wounded arm. 

“It is not a pleasant sight to show a gentleman,” 
said the man. 

“Perhaps not; but we are obliged sometimes to look 
at unpleasant things.” 

“Well, sir!” said the man, drawing himself up, “if 
that is the light in which you look at the matter, I 
would rather not be beholden to you for assistance, 
and so I wish you good morning.” 

‘ LONGFELLOW’S FRIENDS. 

A frequent visitor at Craigie house, when congress 
was not in session, was Charles Sumner, the scholarly 
senator for Massachusetts and the representative man 
of New England polities. 

A frequent guest, too, was James Russell Lowell, 
who succeeded to the professorship formerly held by 
Mr. Longfellow. In conversation brilliant and amus- 
ing, Mr. Lowell was one of tle persons in whose 
company one could scarcely be without carrying away 
something worthy to be remembered. 

And often, too, came Agassiz, with his gentle and 
genial spirit, his child-like devotion to science, and 
his eager interests in the politics of the day. 

LONGFELLOW’S LAST WRITTEN WORDS. 

In Harper's Magazine for March, Mr. Longfellow 
read, in an article on Mexico, a few lines speaking of 
the bells of the destroyed convent of San Blas on the 
Pacific coast. They touched his imagination, and on 
the 15th of March he wrote the closing stanza of the 
poem which they suggested. Had he known that 
they were to be the last verses he would write, could 
he have chosen any more fitting close ? 


‘« Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light: 
It is daybreak everywhere !” 
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SHALL THE ELECTIVE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
BE ABOLISHED? 


BY A. S. TWOMBLY. 

At a meeting of the common council of Boston, held 
recently, a report was submitted from the special 
committee, which begins with the statement that “ the 
school department is not as well managed as it should 
be, and that the educational features of the system 
are not commensurate with the liberal outlay of money 
which the department yearly makes.” 

The demand for a new system is baced first on the 
necessity of taking the educational department out of 
politics. In Baltimore the superintendent is ap- 
pointed by the school director, and is held responsible 
for the efficiency of teachers and schools. As a mat- 
ter of economy, no money is savea by this system. 


The report concludes with the statement that a 
strong sentiment among the citizens of Boston favors 
a change in the existing system, and recommends the 
passage of the following order : — 

That his honor the mayor be requested to petition the legis- 
lature for authority to appoint a non-partisan commission of 
three citizens of Boston to investigate the management and 
government of the school department of oo! mn; to consider the 
question of substituting for the elective school board a board of 
commissioners, to be appointed by the mayor, and who shall re- 
ceive compensation for their services; the said investigating 
commission to have authority to examine all books and papers 
relating to the school department; to summon persons and 
compel their attendance; to employ such assistance, legal and 
otherwise, as they may require, and to submit their report to the 
mayor, with recommendations, within six months from the date 
of their appointment. The said investigating commission shall 
be paid for their services. 


By this report the question of educational adminis- 
tration is submitted, not only to the legislature, but to 
the people at large, for their careful consideration. 

We learn from the governor’s inaugural that the 
general condition of public education throughout the 
state is constantly improving, nearly eighty-seven per 
cent. of the children of school age being found in the 
publie schools, and the increase of membership over 
last year being 1,500 in round numbers, and the in- 
crease in average attendance about 15,000. It is a 
step in advance that the state board of education has 
directed that in 1896, and thereafter, candidates: for 
the normal schools must be graduates of high schools, 
or from schools of a similar grade, but equally import- 
ant is the matter of skilled superintendence. 


It is true that the voluntary employment by school 
boards of superintendents embraces ninety-three per 
cent. of the entire school population, and that it is 
becoming more and more the policy to employ only 
trained teachers in the schools. It is also evident 
that the attractiveness of new methods and the value 
of progressive teaching, as seen in the results of public 
school instruction, command the interest and patron- 
age of parents to a greater degree than ever ; notwith- 
standing so much to be proud of and thankful for in 
our system of public education, it must not be for- 
gotten that taxpayers are exacting and have the right 
to demand constantly augmented results from the 
lavish outlay of the money Which they furnish; that 
separation of schools from political schemes is as ab- 
solutely essential to the most effective teaching as the 
proper education of the teachers themselves ; and that 
above all, the public demand, and have a right to de- 
mand, a constant advance in ordinary and scientific 
methods of instruction, corresponding with the growth 
in all the arts and sciences of life. To “ educate ” is 
to enable pupils to think for themselves, at first in 
small matters of observation, leading up to more im. 
portant logical deductions. Whatever changes, there- 
fore, may be made in school committees, school boards, 
and in the superintendence and supervision of our, 
public schools, all will be of little avail unless super- 
intendents and teachers can be made to realize the 
necessity of a gradual enlargement cf the pupil’s men- 
tal capacity, by plain and simple preliminary instrne. 
tion and charts, and, in due time, by requiring such 
teachers and text-books as shall reveal the student’s 
powers to himself, and unfold to him the use of his 
faculties to the best advantage. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Fivuency is the first requisite of good talking and 
writing. It should be secured before accuracy is 
aimed at, but when secured, aim at accuracy. Grace 
and elegance come much later. They are easily 
attained when fluency is balanced by accuracy. 


Expianations of processes is buta trifle less absurd 
than the learning of definitions, and yet how faith- 
fully we all insisted that the children should repeat 
every step in performing the work in multiplication. 
Our eyes were blinded to the ludicrousness and our 
consciences to the crime. 


Tuere is a tendency in some quarters to slight 
such topics as masonry, bricklaying, excavating cel- 
lars and ditches, road making, ete. This is a mistake. 
Do not fear the practical subjects. The application 
of arithmetical information and processes is nowhere 
more definite than in these industries. It tends to 
give thinking in other directions. 


INVENTIONAL geometry is not so difficult as it ap- 
pears. Even if it is some time since you studied the 
subject, it is an easy thing to learn; é.e., so much of 
it as is required in a grammar school. This is less 
liable to be permanent than algebra; but it is more 
than probable that you will be required to try it for 
awhile. Be ready for its teaching, at any rate. 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES. — (III.)* 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 

THF LEAF CRUMPLER. 

Over a large portion of the United States one can 
often find, during the winter months, on the branches 
of apple and other fruit trees, masses of dry and 
withered leaves held together, more or less loosely, by 
silken threads, somewhat as represented in b of the 
figure below. If one of these masses be pulled apart, 
there may be found inside a long horn-like case (@), 
which if carefully eut open will be found to contain a 
brownish worm or caterpillar about half an inch long. 
This is the insect commonly called the leaf crumpler ; 
its presence in the mass of leaves may be explained in 
this way : — 

During early summer there appeared in the orchard 
numbers of small grayish moths ( d@), which deposited 
eggs, probably, upon the leaves of the apple trees. 
These eggs soon hatched into tiny brown worms or 
caterpillars that fed upon the leaves, and, by means of 
silk spuu from their mouths, constructed tubular eases, 
inside of which they remained concealed, especially 
when not eating. When eating they pushed their 
heads and front legs out of the open end of the tube, 
and drew the leaves up to them so they could feed 
upon them readily. They increased gradually in size, 
molting or shedding their skins occasionally, and 
added more and more partially eaten leaves to the 
mass around their tubes, so that by the end of summer 
there was quite a bunch of withered leaves around 
each case. 

In autumn, as cold weather approaches, the leaf 
crumpler caterpillars seem to know that unless they 


Leaf Crumpler: «, larval case; 
: @, larval case; 6, larval case w aves; ¢ 
front part of larva; moth, magnified. 


fasten their cases securely to the twigs, the cases will 
* Copyright, 1895, by Clarence M. Weed. 


fall to the ground to be blown hither and thither hy 
the wintry winds. At any rate, they have the good 
sense to guard against such an unhappy fate by at. 
taching them to the twigs by means of silken threads, 
frequently taking the additional precaution of gnaw- 
ing away the tender bark to ensure a firm hold. Hay. 
ing thus anchored its abiding place, the caterpillar 
retreats inside its tube and settles down to pass thie 
long winter. With the first cold weather its sensvs, 
doubtless, are benumbed, and it practically goes to 
sleep for the rest of the time. It is one of the most 
curious things in nature that these caterpillars can 
endure temperatures way below zero without injury 
to their seemingly delicate bodies. Thus they remain 
until the warm rays of the spring sun bring them back 
to life. The fact that the subtle alchemy of life has 
been keeping the fires of existence going through the 
winter is shown by the emaciated condition of the 
caterpillar ; itis very much smaller and more shrunken 
than it was when it went into winter quarters. The 
same welcome sunshine that brings the caterpillar 
out of its lethargic sleep starts the tiny leaves of the 
surrounding buds, so that when the hungry insect 
finally peeps forth, it sees an abundant supply of food 
all around. His crumplership soon proceeds to break 
his fast with a good will — often to the injury of the 
tree upon which he lives. Sometimes both flow er- 
buds and leaf-buds are devoured. The caterpillars 
continue feeding and growing until late in spring or 
early in summer. Then they change to pup, still 
within their cases, and a fortnight later emerge 
moths, thus completing the yearly cycle. 

The leaf crumpler sometimes does serious damage 
to young orchard trees, especially in spring, when it 
attacks the buds. But it isa simple matter to pick 
off and destroy the cases in winter and thus prevent 
the injury. It feeds on the leaves of several kinds ot 
trees and shrubs. 

This insect is known to the entomologist as Phycis 
indigenella ; it belongs tothe family of snout-moths — 
Pyralide — of the order Lepidoptera, 


STUDY OF MACBETH. 

(Outline as studied in the New Jersey Normal School, Trenton.| 

Acr I. Scene I. What is the effect of the opening 
scene? How is it obtained ? 

Scene 11. Spirit of the times. (1) Bloody warfare, 
(2) super-natural element. What does the absence 
of Duncan and his sons from the battlefield argue ? 
What impression do we get of Macbeth? How is 
this effect obtained ? 

Scene III. How is the effect of this scene heightened? 
Compare with scene first: Why does Macbeth “start 
and seem to fear”? How does Banquo regard tlie 
witches ? Is there any doubt in Macbeth’s mind as 
to their reality ? What influence has the fulfillment 
of the first prophecy upon the purpose of Macbeth ? 
Select passages. 

Scene IV. Revelation of a new element in Mac- 
beth’s character. Contrast Duncan and Macbeth. 
Which do you wish to see king ? How has Shakes- 
peare brought this about ? 

Scene V. Who first thought of the erime ? Lady 
Macbeth’s estimate of Macbeth’s character. How 
does each avoid the responsibility of mentioning tlie 
erlme ? Lady Macbeth’s character. 

Scene VI. Of what use is the first part of tlie 
scene ? Why does Lady Macbeth receive the guests ” 
How does the added graciousness of Duncan heighten 
the tragedy ? 

Scene VII. Study Macbeth’s soliloquy. What ar- 
guments does Lady Macbeth use to influence Macbeth ? 
What further revelation of her character? 

Act Il. Scene I. What suspicion lies in the mind 
of Banquo? Why does he give his arms to Fleance 
How do Maebeth and Banquo test each other ? 

Scene II. How do lines 1-3 prepare us for the 
sleep-walking scene? How is the intense strain 
shown? Lady Macbeth’s part in the murder. 

Scene III, What is the effect of the first knock, of 
the continued knocking ? What blunder does Mac- 
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beth make ? How does he attempt to retrieve his 
position ? Was Lady Macbeth’s faint real? Why 
do Malcolm and Donalbain flee ? 

Scene IV. What is the purpose of this scene? 
Why does Macduff refrain from going to ‘the coro- 
nation ? 

Act III. Scene I. Has Banquo in any way brought 
his fate upon himself? See Act I., Scene III., and 
Act IL., Scene I. The purpose of the banquet. Study 
Macbeth’s soliloquy. What instruments does the 
king find to execute his design? How does he gain 
their consent ? 

Scene II. How do Macbeth and Lady Macbeth re- 
gard the past and its results? Has the necessity of 
Banquo’s death yet occurred to Lady Macbeth? Who 
takes the lead in the crime ? 

Scene III, Who is the third murderer? Compare 
Scene [., line 129, Banquo’s suspicion, found in Act 
II., Seene I., confirmed, 

Scene IV, The result of Macbeth’s attempt to rid 
himself of Banquo and Fleance. In the ghost scene, 
is the ghost visible to anyone but Macbeth? What 
does this fact suggest as to its nature? How does 
Lady Macbeth repair the mischief done by Macbeth’s 
fright ? 

Scene V. The purpose of the scene. The suspicion 
aroused at the banquet becomes widespread. Prepa- 
ration for revolt. 

Act IV. Scene J. What device is used in this scene 
to heighten the horror? Compare with the other 
witch scenes. Why has Macbeth sought the witches ? 
See Act III., Scene IV., end of scene. How do the 
witches carry out the purpose which they express in 
Act LUI., Scene V., lines 28-33? Do the apparitions 
secure this desired effect ? What does Macbeth pro- 
pose to do when he finds that Macduff has fled ? 

Scene II. For Macduff, this murder adds the motive 
of personal loss to that of national danger. 

Scene III, How does Malcolm test Macduff’s hon- 
esty and loyalty ? Note contrast between conditions 
in England and Scotland, lines 140-160. The effect 
of the news brought to Macduff. 

Act V. Scene I. How does this scene show the 
delicacy of Lady Macbeth’s physical nature? Have 
there been signs of this before? How is her remorse 
shown ? Why does she find the blood of Banquo and 
Lady Macduff on her hands? Howdoes Shakespeare 
show himself a good psychologist by this scene and 
other scenes ? 

Scene IT. Has Macbeth any friends ? B 

Scene IIT. What change is observed in Macbeth ? 
Does his repeated expressions of confidence in the 
witches argue a belief in them or unbelief ? 

Scene V. How does Macbeth receive the news of 
his wife’s death? Macbeth’s distrust in the prophecy 
confirmed. 

Scene VII. and VIII. Macbeth clutches fiercely at the 
last straw. His hope crushed by the revelation of Mac- 
duff. In his despair he invites death, that he may 
avoid disgrace. Why are we willing that Macbeth 
should die and a son of Duncan the Meek become the 
king ? 

Is this a tragedy of the conscience or of fate? What 
are Macbeth’s intellectual qualities ? Compare Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth. Compare Macbeth and 
Banquo. What purpose has Macduff in the play ? 
What are the lessons of the play? . 


— 0 


“THE PILLOW TREE.” 
BY ANNA BUCKBEE. 

Since there is so much talk of Cuba, it may be in- 
teresting to know of the “pillow tree,” for in Cuba 
the choicest pillows are furnished, not by geese or 
ducks, but by the ceiba tree. This is a huge, sad- 
looking tree, with great spread of branches, and scant 
foliage. The rough, brown, oval seed pod, three or 
four inches long, looks much like that of one of our 
iilkweeds. Packed very closely within are many 
small black seeds, with light shining wings. Each 
wing consists of innumerable fine silky fibres, making 
a fluffy mass, soft as down, but cooler. Poor children 
in the country gather this to sell to rich city people 


for pillows. Donkeys loaded with this until only 
their legs show make a queer sight. 

These pillows are delightful, and almost compel one 
to sleep in spite of mosquitos and heat, but to-night 
many a weary head in Cuba may seek sleep in vain, 
even on one of these luxurious cushions. 


OUT-OF-DOOR INDUSTRIES OF WINTER. 


Begin with the suow-shovel used to make the paths 
around the dwellings —to clean the sidewalks — to 
remove the snow from the railway tracks. The work 
of the snowplow drawn by the horse — in cleaning 
the walxs and making paths. The wonderful power 
of the huge plow attached to the locomotive; also 
that of the brush machine used on the street railways. 
Tell how a heavy fall of snow often provides work for 
hundreds of men in the large cities, working day and 
night to remove the snow from business streets. 

Direct the attention to snow affording an easy way 
of transportation for many things — products from the 
farm to the market. The assistance it renders to the 
woodmen who wish to get their store wood to market 
when most needed, or to draw their logs to the saw- 
mill to be made into lumber for the builder’s use. 
Others will be seen drawing the hemlock bark to the 
tannery. Sleds are more convenient to use in the 
forest than wagons. 

The cutting and storing of ice is another notable 
winter industry. Ifthe pupils have seen the workmen 
cutting the ice on pond or lake, let them give their 
own observations. Question in regard to anything 
they may know of its storage and uses — in the home 
— in the markets — how it is handled and sold. De- 
scribe the cold storage cars passing daily through the 
state. Make a vivid story of the block of ice from 
the northern lakes traveling in the cold room of the 
great steamer away across the sea, and so helping to 
do the world’s work — these little drops of water 
only, frozen solidly together. — Hducational Gazette. 


PHYSIOLOGY PUZZLE. 


BY A BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


[This physiology puzzle has proved a pleasing change to 
children under my care. May it serve others equally well, is 
the wish of M. J. R., Boston. | 

I am the trunk : — 

1. With two lids... 
2. ‘* two musical instruments..........(ear)drums. 
3. ‘ two established measures.......-.feet. 
4.‘ articles a carpenter cannot dispense 
5. a couple of good fish..........--.soles. 
6. ‘ a great number of shell fish.......muscles. 
7. ‘ two lofty 
8. ¢fine flowers... 
9. apple. 
10. ‘* two playful animals..............calves. 
11. ‘* «a number of smaller ones, not so 
12. alsoa fine 
13. ‘* anumber of whips without handles. .lashes. 
14. weapons Of 
15. ‘* «number of weather-cocks........veins. 
16. ‘* the steps of a hotel......----.++--in(n)steps. 
17. ‘* the house of commons on the eve 
of a division........+.++++++..ayes and no’s(e). 
18. two pupils. 
19. places of 
20. ‘* ten Spanish grandees to wait upon 


STUDYING ANIMALS. 


The points to be aimed at in the study of animals 
are well set forth by the New Jersey normal school 
faculty. It is a pleasure to present the case as stated 
by Dr. J. M. Green and his associates : — 

1. The development of the powers of observation and per- 
ception. 

2. The enlargement of the student’s vocabulary and powers 
of description. 

3. The education of the student in the line of scientific re- 
search, and that with the most readily obtained and least expen- 
sive of apparatus and materials. 

4; The gaining of technical skill in the manipulations of dis- 
sections. 

5. Giving the pupil such knowledge of the animal forms as 


will be most useful to him in his work of life as well as the en- 
joyment of his leisure. 

6. Giving the student an appreciation of the beauty, variety, 
and wonders of God’s created works. 


LESSON UPON THE TEETH. 
BY MARY F. MORE. 


Parts: Enamel, crown, and root. 

Kinds: Cutting-teeth, eye-teeth, double-teeth. 

Two sets: Shedding and number. 

Cleansing: Manner and frequency. 

Kifects of hot drinks, candy, pickles, biting hard 
substances. 


GEOGRAPITY OF YOUR STATE. 
{Adapted from Educational Courant.) 


Date of admission to the union. 
Position : — 
Absolute — latitude and longitude. 
Relative — to its boundaries. 
Waters : — 
Name and locate its largest rivers. 
Cities : — 

Capital. Metropolis. Name and locate principal cities, 

telling what makes each important. 
Occupations : — 

Agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and commerce. In 
what part of the state is each most extensively carried 
on? How do they compare with the same occupation in 
other states ? 

Productions : — 
Animal, vegetable, mineral. 
Miscellaneous : — 

Population. Objects of interest. Size of state ccmpared 
with other states. Educational advantages. Natural 
advantages. 

General Facts : — 

Who was the first governor ? 

Who is the present governor ? 

Name and locate the leading colleges. 

Has the state furnished any presidents ? Any vice-presi- 
dents ? 

What famous men live in the state ? 

Where do they live? For what are they famous? What 
is the school age ? 

When was the present constitution adopted ? 

If the governor should die, who would fill his place ? 

How many members in the legislature ? 

What is the nickname of the state ? 

Why so called ? 


WASHINGTON’S APPOINTMENTS. 


President Washington entertained notions about 
appointments to office which in these days would be 
thought Quixotic. He accepted the presidency with 


the purpose not to be “swayed in the disposal of: 


places by motives arising from the ties of friendship 
and blood.” There were hundreds of competitors for 
every office of any importance, among whom were 
friends, but Washington acted with sole reference to 
the publie good. 

A friend and a political opponent applied for the 
same office, and Washington gave it to the latter. He 
thus explains the act : — 

“My friend I receive with cordial welcome. He 
is welcome to my house, and welcome to my heart, 
but with all his good qualities he is not a man of busi- 
ness. My opponent, with all his polities so hostile 
to me, ‘s a man of business. My private feelings have 
nothing to do in the case. I am not George Washing- 
ton, but president of the United States. As George 
Washington, I would do this man any kindness in my 
power. As president of the United States, I can do 
nothing.” — Youth’s Companion. 

WASHINGTON’S PUNCTILIOUSNESS. 

When President Adams was inaugurated, General 
Washington was present. After Mr. Adams had left 
the hall of the house of representatives, it so chanced 
that ex-President Washington and Vice-President 
Jefferson rose at the same moment to follow him. 
Mr. Jefferson, of course, stood aside to let General 
Washington go out first. The general, however, was 
now a private citizen. He distinctly refused to take 
precedence, and obliged the vice-president to go first. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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BUSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 20, 796. 


Tue teacher must be firm, but gentle. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., is the educational centre this 
week. 

Tue school term of the United States averaged, 
according to Dr. Harris’ last report, 136.7 days, which 
is equal to twenty-eight weeks, including holidays. 

Tue United States government will do well to pass 
the bill of Senator Squire providing that the graduates 
of first-class scientific schools be admitted to the 
navy. 

Eacu teacher in the publie schools of Boston, upon 
applying for it at the central library or at any branch 
or reading room, may obtain a “ Teacher’s ” card, 
which will entitle its holder to have out sir books at a 
time, and to retain them for a period of four weeks. 

Mainr, New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Montana, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada show an increase in percentage of 
illiteracy between 1880 and ’90. This can readily be 
accounted for in every case by the large influx of im- 
migrants from manufacturing centres. 

Tue satisfactory phases of editorial life are so 
many that one inclines to enjoy them by himself, but, 
occasionally, there is temptation to be “ pleased 
aloud,” as in the case of a recent editorial in the 
JOURNAL descriptive of a certain phase of educational 
work in a given town. ‘The superintendent says, 
* The only trouble with it is that it started a stream 
of visitors suflicient to cause a washout, but | think 
we can stand it and even be grateful for it.” 

SUPERINTENDENT MApbison Bancock of San Fran- 
cisco is to be congratulated upon Lis success in the 
famous legal attack made upon him, or rather upon 
the position. The board of supervisors — in no sense 
an educational body — attempted to fill the place at the 
time he was appointed by the board of education, 
The superintendent is elected primarily by the people, 


and there has never been a case in which the office 
has been filled by appointment until since the death of 
Mr. Moulder. here was sufficient ambiguity to en- 
courage a suit, but Mr. Babeock won easily at every 
point. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. E. A. 


The last volume of “ Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association,” issued by the 
secretary, Irwin Shepard, publishes in full the life and 
active members. This is more significant in many 
ways than the annual attendance, which is only 
caused by the railway tickets sold, This list includes 
those who were present in 1895 and “94, or some two 
consecutive years and 1895, or who have purchased 
the volumes of such years. Of course, this does not 
make it at all certain that they were in attendance, 
but is the best basis that was suggested. On this 
basis Illinois is in the lead, with New York a close 
second; then follow Ohio and Massachusetts. We 
sive the list of states and territories entire. The 
Indian Territory alone is unrepresented :— 


Massachusetts....--- BB | Georgia... 6 
Wisconsin 45 | North Dakota 5 
Pennsylvania.... 42 | New 5 
31| Wyoming 4 
Minnesota. cee 29 | Virginia 3 
District of Columbia....... 16 | Oregon ..--eeeecceescceees é 
Kentucky 14} South 

10| North Carolina......... 
West Virginia... S| Idaho... rere 1 


SNIRMISHING IN TITE WEST. 

The possibilities, comforts, and luxuries of travel surprise 
one more and more as he tests them in experience. I have 
been away seventeen days, traveling nearly 5,000 miles in 
thirteen states, lecturing in twelve cities in six states, visiting 
schools the major part of thirteen days, sleeping on the train 
nearly half the time, and yet it appears to have been physically 
only a rest{ul pleasure trip. 

To tell of the information gained, experiences enjoyed, atten- 
tions received, and knowledge acquired of men and measures is 
out of the question. There was no time for taking notes, and 
letters can but give impressions and such facts as “stand by.” 
Anyone who will try to see and experience so much in the time, 
to meet and know so many people, will appreciate the ease with 
which many things can be omitted that would have been written 
at the time. 

Detroit is a grand city educationally. W. E. Robinson and 
Mathilde Coffin entered upon the work of superintending and 
supervising just as the new movement in education attained its 
momentum, and as Detroit was ready for advance. Mr. Rob- 
inson knows how to deal with men, is of the best of teaching 
stock, and was one of the best principals of the country. As 
an administrator, he has no superior, and he also has that rarest 
of gifts,—the skill, patience, and strength to visit every class 
in every school practically every month. He drives one of the 
best teams in the city, and almost flies from school to school. 
Detroit has had her share of wrangling over municipal affairs 
of all kinds, and the school board has had its share in times 
past; but none of these things have ever touched Mr. Robin- 
son or the internal working of the schools. He seems to know 
his business, and has the rare art of minding it to perfection. 
Miss Coffin has no superior, whether judged by planning of 
work, leading grade meetings, visiting schools, the heroism of 
introducing things never before thought of in either hemisphere, 
or in making an address before any educational assembly. Her 
latest ventures are brilliant, and beside them even Colonel 
Parker's days of experiment pale. There are never any ex- 
periments with Miss Coffin; as Chimmey Fadden says of the 
duchess, ‘* Whatever she says goes,” because it has been worked 
out to perfection in her mind before it is done. Every example 
performed or problciu solved by a Detroit pupil below the sey- 
enth grade is ‘timely’ and largely local, taken mostly from 
the daily papers of the city, as they present the facts of the 
world. She has had the city subseribe for a daily paper for 
every class in the city. A different paper is taken each month. 
and is left by the carrier. She issues from week to week, or 
from mouth to month, as the case may be, “ timely” work for 
grammar and for reading, and the board makes a special appro- 


priation for just this work. These are merely samples of what 
is being done, not tried. 

Detroit has an exceptional training school, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Scott. The music is held in high repute far and 
near, as is, the teacher, Mrs. Thomas. The nature work of 
Miss Miller is new, but starts well. The drawing and the physi- 
‘al culture are both admirably administered. The salaries are 
low; but no city has better work in all directions on such a 
limited financial basis. The high and grammar ‘school prin- 
cipals are natural leaders, and yet they are intense in their 
loyalty to the supervising and special force. ‘The teachers are 
good readers, good students, and generously provide themselves 
with professional lecturers and instruction. The high schoo! 
has had **hard luck” for a‘‘housing place’’ since the great 
fire afew years ago, and now the “talk of the town” is the 
fear that the elegant new house will not be ready for September. 

ALBertT E. 


GREATEST IN THE KINGDOM. 


There is no nonsense so popular in our time as that 
which gushes over the claim that the primary school 
teacher is “greater” and mere important than the 
teacher of the higher grades, and should have greater 
talent and be more highly paid. If one wishes to 
“talk to the galleries ” effectively, he should echo the 
sentiments of one who classified the glories of this 
highest talent after this fashion : — 


As primary teaching is less understood than is that of older 
pupils and higher branches, it follows that the best educational 
ability should be employed where the most research is. still 
needed. 

As the obscurity of the child’s thoughts and the sensitiveness 
of his mind are greatest at the beginning, the intricate task of 
early training should be entrusted to the most competent and 
responsible of teachers. 

As early influences are conceded to be by far the most potent 
in the formation of character the best educators should. be en- 
gaged in the administrating of early influences. 

As the greater number of our children leave school long be- 
fore completing their course and go to work to help support 
those higher institutions in whose benefits they can never share, 
it is the peculiar province of the public school to provide espe- 
cially competent instructors for the children whose course is 
thus abridged. 

All this is very seductive, but it is as senseless as 
those once popular rhyme discussions between the 
peach and the plum, the bluebird and the robin, the 
oak and the vine, as to which was the most lucious, 
most beautiful, most essential. It is as simple as that 
one and one are two, that the primary school wants 
the best talent adapted to its work, with the best train- 
ing therefor, and that the grammar grade, the second- 
ary school, and the university each requires its special 
talent and training. 

The grade for which the largest number are adapted, 
and for which the shortest training course and the 
cheapest literature will qualify them, will always have 
the less pay. There is but one way to tone up the 
pay of primary teachers, and that is to elevate the 
standard so that few can teach, and only those with a 
course larger than a university, and only those who 
read more costly books and more costly publications 
than the university professors, will they be better 
paid. 

Can any greater misfortune ever come to the public 
school than for it to fall a prey to those sentimental 
ists who, because it is “ public,” propose to make it 
carry all the nonsense afloat against all laws of nature 
and human nature ? 

The primary school is important, and so is every 
other grade. The relative standard of work will de- 
termine the question of talent and pay. At present, 
and in all past, the government of the primary school 
has been attainable by the larger number. Many 
more were adapted to little children than to boys, 
girls, and youth. Less time has been required in the 
attainment of scholarship and training for the primary 
grades. So long as these things continue, less money 
will command relatively as good talent. What the 
future standards will be no one can know. We can 
simply say that the inertia of human nature makes 
it probable that they will not change materially, 
relatively. 

The friends of primary education, — and all lovers 
of children, all devotees to the home, all loyal patriots, 
must be, first of all, friends of primary education — 
must raise the standard. 


Che kindergartner has been much better paid in the 
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past than grammar teachers in the same locality, but 
that was in the days when trained kindergartners 
were few, when they had to go great distances and spend 
several years at great expense to learn their art; but 
»ow that thereare several kindergarten training schools 
in every leading centre, and girls can live at home 
and get their training, and need only subscribe for a 
(ollar kindergarten monthly and buy a few inexpen- 
sive books, you can employ kindergartners for less, 
even, than primary teachers. The salary is deter- 
mined, and must be, by the standard and the ease with 
which persons can be prepared to meet that standard. 
A\l teaching requires the highest attainable, adaptable 
talent; the highest serviceable scholarship, the most 
skillful training, and these will be advanced in every 
grade as the pay becomes a greater incentive, but 
‘here is no “ highest,” no most important, no superla- 
tive grade, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ir anything were left of the “war scare” between 
this country and Great Britain, it must certainly 
lave been dissipated, by the pacific utterances which 
marked the opening of parliament. To begin with, 
the speech from the throne referred without the faint- 
est trace of irritation to the offered coéperation of 
the United States in the settlement of the Venezuela 
boundary, and expressed sympathy with the desire 
for an equitable arrangement. Sir William Harcourt, 
the Liberal leader in the house of commons, spoke 
almost effusively, and Mr. Balfour, the government 
leader, spoke very respectfully of the Monroe doe- 
trine. Mr. Balfour further observed significantly 
that no false pride and no diplomatic punctilio should 
prevent a satisfactory settlement of the pending 
questions, and so far from expressing resentment 
over the appointment of the Venezuela commission 
iy the United States, he declared the purpose of the 
government to supply the commission with all the 
information at its command at an early day. In the 
house of lords, Lord Salisbury admitted that America’s 
intervention in the dispute had contributed to hasten 
sitisfactory results, and he expressed the belief that 
‘combination of negotiations with arbitration would 
bring the question to a settlement. Both Mr. Bal- 
four and Lord Salisbury intimated a desire for some 
general system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. These utterances point 
pretty clearly to an abandonment of the extreme 
position before taken by England, 

* * * 

AxotueR long-vexed question is on the way to 
adjustment through arbitration. This is the question 
of the lability of our government for Canadian ves- 
sels which were seized in Behring sea while engaged 
in seal fishing, where we claimed exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. This is a matter which has been open ever 
since the decision of the Paris tribunal and the treaty 
of 1892, in which the results of that decision were 
embodied. Two years ago the administration offered 
the lump sum of $425,000 in settlement of the claims, 
an offer which the English government eagerly ac- 
cepted. But congress refused its consent. A conven- 
tion has now been agreed upon by our department of 
state and the English government for the appoint- 
went of a commission to adjudicate the claims. The 
commission is to consist of a representative of each 
power, with a third person, possibly the president of 
the Swiss republic, to act as umpire, if necessary. 
The abuse which has been heaped upon congress for 
refusing to appropriate the sum offered by the ad- 
llinistration is undeserved. It is not true that con- 
ress acted in violation of the award of the Paris 
tribunal, because that tribunal expressly left the 
uestion of liability for these claims open for future 
legotiation. Congress refused to vote the sum speci- 
lied, because it believed the claims to be excessive, 
iid some of them fictitious, and considered that the 
‘cimands for consequential damages should have been 
vholly ruled out. The senate has now under con- 
ileration the proposed convention. 


* * * 


. 


In the course of a debate the other day in the sen- 


ate, Mr. Smith of New J ersey told congress, and the 
senate in particular, that the most popular*thing it 
could do, and probably the most beneficial thing for 
the country, would be to pass the necessary approptia- 
tion bills and go home; and he added that the mere 
fact that congress was in session was a menace to the 
revival of business and the return of prosperity. 
Rarely has the senate listened to truer words. Asa 
piece of legislative machinery, the present congress is 
wholly ineffective. The senate may be relied upon 
to block almost anything that the house may pass, 
and if, by any miracle, a measure should be adopted 
by both branches, the executive veto would pretty 
surely give it its quietus. Of course, it follows that 
congress is as inefficient for evil as for good, and that 
is a circumstance that should be reassuring; yet the 
perpetual agitation of dangerous measures is disquiet- 
ing, even though nothing definite comes from it. As 
for the senate, there is scarcely any vagary which 
may not be expected of it. 
* * * 


GENERAL WEYLER has established himself in com- 
mand at Havana, amid the huzzas and the decorative 
demonstrations of the people. His first activities 
were in the direction of newspaper interviews and 
proclamations. He disclaims responsibility for 
“most” of the atrocities attributed to his earlier ad- 
ministration; but he announces that he proposes to use 
all the rigor of law against those “who in any form 
help the enemy, speak well of them, or discredit the 
prestige of Spain, of its army, or volunteers.” This 
is rather a sweeping declaration, obviously capable of 
being stretched to cover the most arbitrary type of 
tyranny. To circulate reports, however true, of in- 
surgent victories; to make any references to reverses 
to the Spanish arms; even to reflect upon the char- 
acter of some of the cutthroats enlisted among the 
volunteers, would be sufficient to bring the offender 
within these proscriptions, Apparently the people 
who took time by the forelock, and got out of Havana 
before General Weyler reached the city, knew what 
they were doing. 

* * 

Tue head of the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain must 
have been completely turned by the flattery-of which 
he has been the object since the development of the 
troubles in the Transvaal. Otherwise he would 
hardly have made the serious mistake of publishing 
broadeast the despatch in which he conveyed to 
President Krueger of the South African republic a 
scheme of reforms in the internal affairs of the repub- 
lic, before waiting even for Mr. Krueger to receive it. 
As Mr. Chamberlain has no concern whatever with 
the internal affairs of the republic, such suggestions 
as he wished to make should have beeu conveyed in 
the most considerate manner. To bruit them abroad 
in the way he did is almost to give them the appear- 
ance of one of those ultimatums with which England 
is so free in her negotiations with weaker powers. 
Smarting under the recent outrage of the Jameson 
invasion and the treasonable conspiracies of the 
reform committee at Johannesburg, the Boer leaders 
are in no mood to take kindly to suggestions so of- 
fensively made. The first fruit of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
blunder is a sharp reply from President Krueger, to 
the effect that the government of the South African 
republic cannot suffer interference with its internal 
affairs, and that the efforts employed to establish a 
good understanding between the republic and Great 
Britain will be involved in great difficulty by again 
exciting the minds of the inhabitants of the republic. 

* * * 

Tue startling report from Irkutsk, Siberia, that the 
Norwegian explorer, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, had dis- 
covered the north pole and was on his homeward 
journey, was received at first with almost total in- 
credulity. Later reports from St. Petersburg and 
Archangel are, however, confirmatory of the first de- 
spatch, although, at the time of writing, no particulars 
have been received. It is impossible, therefore, 
either fully to accept or to discredit the reports. Dr. 
Nansen is the first arctic explorer to conceive the 
idea of allowing his vessel to become embedded in the 
ice, and to drift toward the pole in its embrace, His 


little ship, the Fram, was built with}a "view toJbeing 
lifted upon ice floes by the pressure of the ice, instead 
of being crushed by it. The last that was heard from 
him was in August, 1893, when he was about to sail 
into the Kara sea. It was the finding of} drift’from 
the Jeannette, on the opposite side of the polar sea 
from where she was lost and three years after that 
event, which gave Dr. Nansen his cue. His expedi- 
tion was based on the assumption that there is a 
current running from the Siberian coast to Greenland, 


by way of the north pole. 
* * * 


Tue vote in the house of representatives on the 
senate free silver substitute for the bond bill serves 
to show how wide apart are the two branches of con- 
gress on this question. The senate adopted the free 
silver substitute by a vote of forty-eight to forty-one, 
including pairs. The house rejected it by a vote of 
ninety-seven to 222, including pairs. Politically, the 
division was as follows: The ninety-seven votes in 
the affirmative included sixty-four Democrats, twenty- 
six Republicans, six Populists, and one silver repre- 
sentative. The 222 negative votes were cast by 191 
Republicans and thirty-one Democrats. The Repub- 
licans gave a majority of 165 against free silver, the 
Democrats a majority of thirty-three for it. 


THIS AND THAT. 


There is no life’s companion like the Truth. 
Bind it with close-forged fetters to thy side, 
And guard itt like the apple of thine eye, 
Else it will flee away ; and men will say, 
** Aye, so he says, but we believe him not.” 
Then wilt thou call for Truth to come again: 
‘© Ah, Truth, sweet Truth, I know thy worth at last! 
Come back again!” And then Truth will not come. 
— Robert Beverly Hale. 


The next International Literary and Artistic Congress is to be 
held at Berne, in August, 1806. 


Dickens’ ‘** Cricket on the Hearth” ( Hetmchen am Herd) 
has given the name to a new German weekly. 


The department of Colonial Relics bids fair to be one of the 
most interesting in the Cotton States International Exposition. 


The Standard Dictionary is already in the ninetieth thousand 
and that within a year of the completion of the work. Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls may well congratulate themselves upon its 
success. 

Miss Molly Elliott Seawell won the $3,000 of the New York 
Herald for a novelette. Her first prize winning was $500 
from the Youth’s Companion. ‘This will add materially to her 
reputation. 

Herbert Spencer, who was recently appointed by Emperor 
William a knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite, has declined the 
honor, on the ground that his opinions, repeatedly expressed 
in his writings, debar him from accepting it. 


“ John Oliver Hobbes” is Mrs. Pearl Richards Craigie, daugh- 
ter of John Morgan Richards, formerly of New York, but now 
one of the wealthiest chemists of London. Her mother was 
a Boston woman, and her father a cousin of James T. Fields. 
Mrs. Craigie was married at nineteen, but has secured a divorce. 


According to the Bookman, three of the six bouks which sold 
in largest numbers in Boston during the Christmas season were 
written by Bostonians. Judge Grant, Miss Alice Brown, and 
Mrs. Phelps-Ward are to be congratulated upon the somewhat 
unusual good fortune of having their books sell well at home. 


Senator Hoar has had the following sign placed on his grounds 
at Asnebumskit, Mass. : — 
NOTICE. 
YOU ARE WELCOME. 
BUILD NO FIRES, 
BRING NO GUNS, 
AND PULL UP NO FLOWERS BY THE ROOTS. 
G. F. HOAR. 

In a paper read before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, last summer, Professor W. Leconte 
Stevens @aid that the extreme range of the human voice was 
about six and a fourth octaves. When girls squeal at play they 
frequently make noises an octave higher than Patti could ever 
sing. 


Speaking of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s last book, a recent num- 
ber of the London Atheneum pays this new writer of historical 
novels the following compliment : — 

Mr. Weyman has the gift given to few —an essential to first- 
rate success in the historical novelist — that his representation 
of the incidents of daily life, the complications of political in- 
trigue, even the modes of thought of the period he chooses as 
the groundwork of his romance, is so informed with sympathy 
and knowledge that it is really the concentrated essence of the 
annals and spirit of the time, more picturesque and vivid, but 
not less truthful, than any single contemporary authority. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


SAFE AND UNSAFE RUBBER. 


Rubber articles that float in water and are elastic and soft 
are harmless. 

Black rubber dolls that are covered throughout the mass, and 
the material of which sinks in water, contain lead, and are dan- 
gerous. 

Red and brown rubbers contain antimonic sulphide, and when 
colored throughout the mass are not dangerous, as the anti- 
mony does not dissolve in the saliva or milk. 

Gray rubber contains zinc oxide, and is dangerous in any 
articles likely to be put into the mouth. 

Rubber goods colored on the surface only are unsafe.—Medt- 
cal News. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR PENNIES. 


To make 100 one-cent pieces costs the government twenty- 
one cents, and there is seventy-nine cents profit to the govern- 


ment, providing they never come back for deposit in the treas- 


ury. ‘here are 780,000,000 such pieces outstanding, and the 
daily output is at present 400,000 pieces, on which the govern- 
ment profit is $3,120. Since August last, there has been an 
exceedingly heavy demand for one-cent pieces. Treasury 
officials attribute it to the growing custom in dry goods estab- 
lishments and other business houses of marking down prices 
from round figures, which practice naturally requires a good 
supply of pennies for making change. Although the demand 
has been general for the last two months, it has been conspicu- 
ously heavy of late in the case of Chicago and St. Louis. The 
stock of pennies in the sub-treasuries at Chicago and St. Louis 
was nearly exhausted a week ago, and it was found necessary 
to call upon other sub-treasuries for assistance in this respect. 


AGE OF OPERA. 


How old is opera? Some scholars tell us that the Greek 
plays were intoned by the actors, and that the choruses were 
sung. Being performed in the open air, this sort of recitation 
was probably adopted in order that the voices of the players 
might be carried further. You can throw your tones to a much 
greater distance if they are pitched ona musical key. Even 
babies are taught this by nature. Their screams are strictly 
within the lines of musical notation. The masses of the church 
have always been intoned. But when we come to the begin- 
nings of opera in shape and form like that of to-day, only ruder 
and primitive, we find nothing earlier than de la Hale’s comic 
opera of the ‘‘ Little Game of Robin and Marian,” —in the 
thirteenth-century French, ‘‘ Li giews de Robin et de Marian.” 
This excellent little work, a wonder in view of the times, does 
away with the current belief that Italy was the birthplace of 
opera. 

Then there is a blank until the sixteenth century, when a 
poet and a composer collaborated a work founded on the story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. This set the fashion for all time of 
librettist and composer, only broken in upon by Wagner, who 
thought and taught that a composer of music should write the 
words that accompany the notes. — Mme. Melba, in Lippin- 
cott’s. 

—— 
MARINE ETIQUETTE. 


Oscar Klaussman describes in the Chautauquan the elaborate 
system of salutes the strict observance of which is insisted upon 
in marine etiquette. The following excerpt gives an idea of its 
complication : — 

When a ship enters a strange port, it greets the flag of that 
country with a salute of twenty-one guns, which is answered 
immediately from the shore, usually by the harbor fort or by a 
special shore battery. When foreign warships lie in the harbor, 
their national flag also is saluted by the incoming steamer and 
the salute is returned by the ships lying at anchor. When 
higher officials chance to be on the other warships in port, they, 
moreover, receive their salute above described; but the flag of 
an admiral is saluted by a foreign warship only once in a year. 

But marine etiquette is not exhausted at shooting. When a 
warship enters a harbor, immediately upon its arrival it makes 
a visit, through its guard or pilot officer, on the other warships 
already lying in harbor or on the native squadron. During the 
entire sojourn in the harbor, the strictest attention must be 
paid to marine etiquette. When an admiral’s ship lies in the 
harbor, all the other warships adjust their flags dcordingly ; 
that is, at evening, with music, drumbeat, and other military 
honors, they lower their flag, after the admiral’s ship has first 
set the example. Likewise, in the morning, they wait to raise 
their flags until the admiral’s ship has hoisted its flag. 

Even in the national hymns which the orchestras of the ships 
play etiquette rules must be observed. For instance, when a 
German warship enters a strange harbor where other ships are 
lying, its music at noon, when, according to the old interna- 
tional custom, all the ship orchestras are assembled on their 
decks, always begins with the national hymn of one of those 
states whose ships are present in the harbor. The order in 
which these national hyms are played depends on the degree 
and rank of the oldest officer among them. 


DEPICATION ODE. 


[Composed by Professor Venable and read by him at the dedication 


of the new Wainut Hills (Cincinnat1) high school.) 


The schoolhouse, finished, stands, 
Proud, beautiful, complete, 

A fane to culture, where each muse 
May wend with welcome feet. 


The wails are edified, 
The roof gleams in the sun; 
Breathe, now, life-breath into the form, 
That all may be well done. 


This hilltop academe, 
Shall it not typify 

The inner spirit’s stateliness 
And youth's ambitions high? 


Not shapes of wood or stone 
Attest the teacher’s skill; 

He fashions human love and thought, 
He forms the god-like will. 


The architect divine 
Supplies the perfect plan, 
But human soul with human art 
Must rear the palace man. 


Then dedicate these rooms 
To the immortal good ; 

To youth’s ideal hope and dream 
Of manhood, womanhood. 


In learning’s sacred name, 
Loyal to flag and state, 

And city, and our children’s weal, 
These rooms we dedicate. 


Our daughters and our sons 
Here render we in trust, 

Dear hostages that our own lives 
Shall be more pure and just. 


May we, and they, and all 
Who rule or serve, be bold 
For duty, virtue, wisdom, truth, 
And science, new or old. 


May charity’s sweet voice 
Make music in this place, 

And education kindly smile 
On every rank and race. 


Sects here shall harmonize 
Like mingled rainbow-light ; 

The banner-color of our creed 
Is all the colors—white. 


This glad, yet solemn, hour 
Is fraught with grateful hope 
How vast the issues of our trust! 
How grand our actions’ scope! 


O Thou, All-Wise, look down 
In love and bless our school; 

Be Thou its system and its strength, 
Its Ruler and its Rule. 


BLACKBOARD MOTTOES. 
Words pay no debts. 
The part of honor shall be mine. 


Better to die ten thousand deaths 
Than wound my honor. 


Nothing with God can be accidental. 

Heaven never helps the man who will not act. 

In Latin we have : — 

Ego verum amo. (1 love truth.) 

Veritas nunquam perit. (Truth never perishes.) 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Srories From History. From Ricnarp 
IJ. ro Cuartes I. By A. J. Church. New York: Mage. 
millan & Co. Cloth. 210 pp. 

Mr. Church, widely and favorably known for his skill in pre. 
senting in graphic phrase the important incidents in history, 
gives in this volume twenty-six chapters, each of which is q 
unit, setting forth all there is thrilling or charming in the sy). 
jects treated. ; 

Among the titles are: ‘* Watt Tyler,” ‘‘ Agincourt,” “ Jack 
Cade,” ‘‘The Two Roses,” ‘‘ William Caxton,” “ Bosworth 
Field,” ‘‘ Flodden Field,” ‘‘ The Great Cardinal,” “The Great 
Chancellor,” ** The Boy King,” ‘*The Rival Queens,” 
Perfect Knight,” ‘‘ The Great Armada,” ete. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY — SUGGESTIVE 
By C. A. Van Velzer of University of Wisconsin, and 
George C. Shults, Whitewater (Wis.) normal. Madison: 
Tracy, Gibbs, & Co. Cloth. 400 pp. 

These authors are expert teachers in mathematics. They 
have used the standard text-books; have found some too elab- 
orate and some too simple,—none that met their idea of the 
happy medium. At first they made their own work for their 
own use, and now they have presented it for the use of others, 
Their aim is to make it possible for any student of ordinary 
ability to understand and become proficient in geometry, 
Everything is clear, definite, and simple. There is enough 
play for the student’s originality and independence; but no 
provision is made for him to flounder aimlessly about for any 
length of time. It is not the work of theorists; is not catering 
to ‘‘cranks”; but it is a sensible text-book, with abundance of 
examples and sufficient explanation. It was born in the 
teacher’s study, and was nurtured in the classroom, and is 
adapted for teachers and for class use. 


Jack Aupen. A Story of Adventures in the Vir- 
ginia Campaign, ’61-—’65. With sixteen full-page illustrations. 
By Warren Lee Goss. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 402 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the third war story written by Mr. Goss for the youth 
of our nation, and is regarded his best. It is romance, indeed, 
so far as fiction can add interest to the unexaggerated facts re- 
corded in the history of our Civil War, and it is also a rehearsal 
of these facts true to history, and to real army life. Jack 
Alden’s experience in his adopted home life served to develop 
the noble qualities of the boy and of the maturing man. From 
the service of an apprentice, he drifted into the war. He was 
the wounded soldier of the ‘* Massachusetts Sixth,” in their 
passage through Baltimore, and was with the *‘ Army of North- 
ern Virginia,” in all the marches and battles, until the final sur- 
render of the rebels at Appomattox. His descriptions of camp 
and field, of battle and march, of prison and escape, are thirill- 
ing in the extreme. The great lessons which this story teach 
are cheerful endurance of hardships, filial affection, generosity, 
charity, and patriotism. 


ComrapEs Trur. By Edward S&S. Ellis, A. M. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. Lllustrated. 
Cloth. 319 pp. 

A story of three American boys, comrades true and strong, by 
the author of ‘* Camping Out,” “ Among the Esquimaux,” ete. 
It illustrates the natare and quality of perseverance versus 
genius. The characters are attractive and admirable; the inci- 
dents in the course of the narrative are true to life. Far from 
anything sensational, the book is a clean, wholesome, and in- 
citing volume to place in the hands of young readers. 


Bauzac’s Eveente Granper. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Eugénie Bergeron. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Balzac, one of the most distinguished as well as prolific novel 
writers of modern times, was born at Tours in 1799. Between 
1821-29, he published twenty or thirty volumes with equivocal 
success. After this period, however, his productions succeeded 
one another with wonderful rapidity and success. In one year 
he is said to have produced more than twelve different works. 
Eugénie Grandet was written in 1833, and is considered by many 
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Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Szenp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643E.) 


as his chief work. If Voltaire expressed in literature the ques- 
tioning spirit of the eighteenth century, Balzac portrays the 
struggles of its middle class to conquer power and influence. 
He excelled in painting men who are moved by a single motive. 
In his writings one man becomes the very incarnation of the 
passion described. His romances exhibit the highest evidence 
of genius. This book is presented to American students of 
German in a very complete and satisfactory manner. 


ArrerMATH. Part II. or A Kentucky CARDINAL. 
By James Allen Lane, Dainty cloth. 135 pp. 

Tur JupGMENT books. By EK. F. Benson. 

Tur Royat Maine. By Brander Matthews. 

A Kentucky CArpinat. By James Lane Allen. 

An Aarrator, By Clementina Black. 

St Jonn’s Woornc. By M. G. McClellan. 

Ministers BY Grace. By Eva Wilder McGlasson, 

Home Ciassics. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.00 each. 

This series is so handy, so tastefully bound, and so charm- 
ingly written that one cannot go amiss in taking any or all of 
these volumes. They are all stories of the day, most of them 
are illustrated; none of them are weighted with a moral, but 
each is clean, brisk, entertaining, and may be read in the leisure 
that even a busy man can capture from his work, or a busy 
woman from her club. 

Home Crasses; on, THe Home DepArtTMENT OF 
tue Scnoor. Its History, Purpose, and Plan of 
Organization, Methods, Requisites, and Difficulties. By M. 
C. Hazard. Boston: Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. 141 pp. 

One of the most sensible and universally satisfactory features 
of religious Sunday work is what is known as the home depart- 
ment of the Sunday school, by which a definite effort is made to 
secure an intelligent study of the Bible in the home, especially 
by those who are unable because of ill health or distance to 
attend church worship. This movement is fully organized and 
is certain to accomplish much more in the future than it has in 
the past, to which end this work of Mr. Hazard’s will contribute 
largely. 


Latin Literature. By J. M. Mackail. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book, in the University Series of Manuals, is exception- 
ally well prepared. It is a close study and a readable presenta- 
tion of the history of Latin literature, prepared with painstaking 
care and written with so much enthusiasm and discrimination as 
to be a classic tonic. 

Boy Orricers or 1812. War of 1812 Series. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 
335 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Tomlinson is a careful student of history, especially of 
biography in history. This series presents, in attractive form, 
the reliable history of the War of 1812, each volume taking 
some one phase of the war. This deals especially with those 
events which cluster around the name of Commodore Perry. 
Our InpustriAn Uropra AND Its UNnAppPy CITIZENS. 

By David Hilton Wheeler. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.25. ‘ 

This is another way of ‘“ Looking Backward.” With much 
heroism and decided conviction, Mr. Wheeler talks about the 
suffering and unhappiness in Utopia, competition and capital, 
money, labor and wages, government ethics and industry, char- 
acter and service. Itis a strong presentation of sociology and 
economics. 

ELEMENTS o¥ MoperN Cuemtistry. By Charles A. 
Wentz. Revised and enlarged by William H. Green and 
Harry Keller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Illus- 
trated. 808 pp. Price, $1.80. ; 
Wentz was the most illustrious French chemist of this half 

century. No equal genius, perhaps, has ever produced a text- 

book in chemistry for the schools; and since his death, men of 
rare skill in editing and teaching have modernized this work, 
retaining all of the author’s power. 


Unper tHe Rep Frac. By Edward King.  Phila- 
delphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

‘* Under the Red Flag” is a story of the adventures of three 
American boys during the insurrection of the Paris Commune 
in 1871. Its author, the well-known special correspondent, 
Edward King, was one of the few Americans who saw the Com- 
mune from its beginning in the winter to its terrible ending in 
the seven days’ fighting in May, and his pictures of the san- 
cuinary events are life-like and thrilling. The whole story of 
the insurrection is to be found in these pages, and the reader 


follows with interest the wanderings of Grandpa Drubal Corners, 
his two grandsons, and the quaint and humorous ‘‘Sny.” The 
plot is simple, and yet thrilling in the extreme. Grandpa 
Drubal has come to Paris in search of a wayward son, the 
father of Frank and Will. He is swept into the mighty whirl- 
pool of the Communistic insurrection, and narrowly escapes 
execution among the hostages shot by the savage insurgents. 
Meantime Frank, who is a boy of resources, after being rescued 
from danger by a Communist general, goes through many start- 
ling and exciting incidents, and finally, by pure accident, dis- 
covers his lost father. He then, with his newly-found parent 
and with Sny, starts on an expedition for the rescue of Grandpa 
Drubal and little Will. The latter half of the book describes 
the hair-breadth escapes of the trio, and the ingenious devices 
by which they finally succeed in rescuing the good old man and 
little Will. The armies, the barricades, the sinister figures of 
the Commune, all pass in review, while the scenes and tragic 
events of the revolt are vividly portrayed. 

The book is well written, attractive in style and makeup, and 
cannot fail to be received with favor as an interesting, amusing, 
and exciting historical story. It is a book especially suitable to 
the wants of younger readers. 

History or GREECE FOR CoLLEGES AND Hicn 
Scnuoots. By Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 577 pp. Price, $1.40. 

It has been given to few Americans to write so many histories 
for the schools as to Mr. Myers. No one of these is manufac- 
tured; every one bears the marks of genuine authorship. Mr. 
Myers knows history and is instinctively a teacher. Tis, his 
latest work, is in several particulars his best. The maps, charts, 
and diagrams are treasures for teacher and pupils. There is 
very little other illustration, but that little is good. One can 
but wonder how an author who has illustrated so well could re- 
frain from illustrating more. 


A GatitowAy Herp. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

A new story by the author of ‘‘The Raiders” and ‘“ The 
Stickit Minister” needs no introduction to the readers of local 
fiction. The story deals with the strange and tragic events in 
the life of the wife and child of a Scottish minister’s prodigal 
son. The characters in this story are not altogether lovely; 
neither are the dramatic features the better part of the book; 
but, on the other hand, there are many humorous and natural 
episodes, and the incidents in the child life of wee Wattie An’er- 
son are particularly happy and felicitous. The author is at his 
best in displaying the blunt, dry humor of the Scottish kirk, of 
which he seems to have an unlimited supply. His descriptions 
are cleverly done, and passages tender and true to life will be 
found that equal any of his former work. 


PLANE GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, WITH A CHAPTER 
on Scaves. By Robert Harris. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Cloth. 230 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

The author modestly styles this a note-book. The author is 
easily an expert in this’ branch of learning. It was prepared 
primarily for the entrance examination of the Royal military 
academy and colleges, which accounts for the chapters on 
scales and an introduction of graphic states. More and more it 


- is seen that a knowledge of practical geometry is the basis of all 


the mechanical and decorative arts, and this author fully appre- 
ciates this in his treatment of the subject. Practical geometry 
does not necessarily mean that the study presented is practical, 
but, in the hands of this author, it is eminently so. 


Arnauiz, By Jean Racine. Edited by C. Fontaine, 
director of French in the Washington high schools. Paper, 
lll pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is No. 5 of the “ Classiques Francais.’’ Racine styled 
this his tragedy founded on the Holy Scriptures. It is his best 
work, and is one of the most readable little books ever built 
upon the Bible history and incident. 


Lire anp Love. By Margaret Warner Morley. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 214 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A most charmingly attractive and instructive book, explaining 
and illustrating the great subject of ‘ Life and Love,” as re- 
vealed in nature. The same life animates the entire vegetable 
and animal world. The form, importance, and duration of this 
life are represented on an ascending scale, from the lowest to 
the highest order of being. Love is the great continuer of life. 
Its office is to draw together, unite, perfect, and renew. Life 
could not continue to exist without love, and the power of love 
works as really in a single cell as in a complex structure, in the 
successive orders of existence, and culminates in the human 
race. Both life and love are unsolved mysteries, but the facts 
which science reveals are full of interest, and never has this 
subject been unfolded in a more attractive manner than by 
Margaret Warner Morley, inthis book undef review. Her story 
is told in a graceful manner, and no reader can fail to recognize 
in her masterly ability, both as a scholar and writer. 


Two Boys; or, THe MAN oF THE 
Mountain. By Rev. Edward A. Rand. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 166 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The two college boys who figure in this story were students 
in Harvard University. The scene of their activities was at the 
university and among the White mountains of New Hampshire. 
Rob Merry, Sibley Hargrove, and Maggie Gray are the prom- 
inent characters ; but Cupid also appears, and acts an important 
part in every turn of the play. Maggie Gray was a district 
school teacher. Rob Merry,in rambling among the mountains, 
lost his way, and called at her schoolhouse for information. 
Cupid was there secretly working upon their tender hearts. 
Commencement day at Harvard came, when the boys were to 
graduate, and Rob Merry was to deliver an oration. Maggie 
Gray and Cupid were there also, and, whenever Rob and Maggie 
chanced to meet, this renowned matchmaker was sure to be 
present. At last, under peculiarly interesting circumstances, 
an ‘‘engagement” resulted, and Captain Merry, the father of 
Rob, ‘‘ his eyes swimming in tears,” gave his consent, and said : 

-‘* My dear children, God bless you.” Sibley Hargrove was a 

‘* fast” young man in college, and reaped only tares. The 
book is admirably written, and contains nine chapters, each 
presenting a new phase of the story, and teaching an important 
moral lesson. Much accurate and valuable information in 
regard to important features of the famous White mountains is 
here given. The book will be read with interest and profit. 


GREEK Srories. Third Reader Grade. Eclectic 
School Readings. By James Baldwin. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: American Book Company. 208 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

These are stories of classic Greece; old indeed, but ever new 
and intensely interesting to young people, at all times and 
everywhere. They are so interwoven with our literature, that 
they have become an important portion of our heritage from 
olden times. The Old Greek stories are not history embellished 
with fiction, nor fiction founded on fact, but fiction pure and 
simple, created from Grecian mythology and dealing with Jupiter 
and his subordinates, and the old Greek heroes. These stories 
admit of no analysis or interpretation. ‘They are merely stories; 
delightful romance, and, as such, are admirably adapted to inter- 
est and to cultivate the imagination of childhood and youth. No 
selections could be better for ‘‘ eclectic school readings.” Mr. 
Baldwin and the American Book Company have rendered good 
service to the cause of education by preparing and introducing 
this admirable little volume. 


Facts Anour Topacco. Compiled by Edward P. 
Thwing, M.D. New York: National Temperance Society, 
58 Reade street. 

Dr. Thwing has massed all the facts obtainable regarding the 
abuse of tobacco. We have no means of verifying his state- 
ments, but the presumption is, that they are reliable. It is 
hardly conceivable that so much can be said against a habit that 
is so well-nigh universal. If this little seventy-two page pamph- 
let does not ‘‘ turn the stomach ”’ or arouse the conscience, then 
no amount of ‘‘ facts ” could do it. 


Messrs. Maynarp, Merriti, & Co., New York, 
publish in ‘* Maynard’s Classic Series”? Sir Thomas More’s 
** Utopia ’’ (136 pp.), Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays” (112 pp.), and 
Edmund Burke’s ‘‘ Reflections on the French Revolution” (144 
pp-)- Each of these contains introduction and notes. Price, 
24 cents. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


REGENERATION: A REPLY TO MAX NORDEAU. Price, $1.75.—— 
RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES. By Vernon Lee. Price, $1.25. 
——A MANUAL OF Puysics, By William Peddie. Price, $2.50. New 
York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

PRIMARY READING. By Sara A.Saunders. Price,25 cents. Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Educational Gazette Company. 

DEDUCTIVE LoGiIc. By William G. Ballantine. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE BrAUTY OF KINDNESS. By James Vila Blake. —— AMERICA 
LIBERATA. By Robert H. Vickers. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

MILTON’S PARADISE Lost. Books I. and II. Edited by Albert 8S. 
Cook. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

WASHINGTON; OR, THE REVOLUTION. By Ethan Allen. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

THE LIFE AND STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. By 
Daniel Defoe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

PITMAN SYSTEM OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Norman P. Heffley. Price, 
$1.25. New York: American Book Company. 

A History oF NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. By George 
Saintsbury. Price, $1.50.——SHAKESPEARE’s TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
Price, 45 cents.——-SH AK ESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. Price, 
45 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A LITTLE WIZARD. By Stanley J.Weyman. Price, 50 cents.——THE 
NURNBERG STOVE. By Ouida. New York: R. F. Fenno. 

THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By George F.Chambers. Price, 
40 cents New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

PUBLIC SPEAKING AND READING. By E. N. Kirby. Price, $1.00. 
——THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Harriette 
R. Shattuck, Price, 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, II]. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate tte headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


F. A, Roberts, Waterville, Me., 


says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 
Beware of Substitutes and “Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical and 
School Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 28-29: Art and Manual Training Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York city. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Danville, Ill. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


High 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Maine leads the country inthe average school 
attendance to entire school population. 

Maine has five normal schools, with forty in- 
structors and 652 students. 

The attendance at the state normal school at 
Castine has steadily increased for five years, 
the present number being 166, while there were 
only seventy-six in the winter of 1890. Of this 
number (166), forty-eight are in the entering 
class and twelve are graduates of the school 
who have returned to take the advanced course 
recently established. 

The twenty-eighth annual dinner of the Boston 
Associatian of Bowdoin Alumni, recently held 
at Copley-square hotel, was a success. About 
one hundred graduates were present. In the 
absence of the president, Mr. Frank A. Hill, 
62, secretary of the Massachusetts board of 
education, occupied the chair. 

A meeting recently held in Portland for the 
purpose of securing one or more women on the 
school board was addressed by Mrs. Henry L. 
Dowst of Bangor, president of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s clubs. She made a telling 
argument, sustaining the movement, and was 
able to ‘‘ point with pride ”’ to the good work 
accomplished in her own city by a woman super- 
intendent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


H. C. Bailey of Concord, who has been for 
three years an assistant of Professor S. I. 
Bailey, at the Harvard Observatory, Arequiba, 
Peru, recently returned to his home. 

Eight of the most prominent students in the 
sophomore class at Dartmouth College, who 
indulged in “ horning ” Professor H. 1. Foster 
a few weeks ago, have been separated from the 
college. Several others were severely censured. 
And now the class are indignant, and charge the 
faculty with partiality, as they have not pun- 
ished others who were equally guilty. It may 
not be too late for the faculty to give satisfac- 
tion on this point. And different college fra- 
ternities are holding meetings and a mass meet- 
ing is called, for the purpose of overruling the 
actions of the authorities. The question arises, 
Whose business is it to govern the college? 

The fierce school fight between the school 


committee of Manchester and the parents of 
the twelve boys in the senior class who were 
under discipline for hanging class pennants to 
the flag pole and cutting the halyards has been 
settled. The boys refused to submit to the 
punishment ordered by the sub-committee, and 
were expelled. The settlement agreed upon 
was that the penalties inflicted shall not be re- 
scinded, but not further enforced ; that the boys 
shall apologize and be placed on probation. 


VERMONT. 


The annual report of Hon. H.O. Wheeler 
gives the total enrollment in the public schools 
of the state for the three terms of last year: 
Winter, 1,898; spring, 1,863; fall, 2,155; gains 
of 37, 95, and 188, respectively. 

The school savings fund now amounts to 
$2,961.57, a gain of $577.55 during the year. 
There are 544 accounts now open, a gain of 
sixty-five during the year. 

A teacher asked a little girl in the physiology 
class, Where is the cerebrum situated ? She 
promptly answered, “In the northern part of 
the head.” 

The seventh annual banquet of the Norwich 
University Alumni Association of Boston was 
held at the United States hotel, February 14, 
1896. Among the invited guests were, General 
O. O. Howard, General G. M. Dodge, Lieuten- 
ant E. H. Catlin, U.S. A., Fort Warren, and 
Mr. Charles H. Hoyt. 

Vermont has three normal schools, twenty 
instructors, and 446 pupils. For ten years 
before the state manifested any interest in the 
professional education of its teachers, Dr. 
Edward Conant successfully maintained a nor- 
mal school at Randolph. Since that time, for 
six years he was state superintendent of educa- 
tion. After resigning that office, he was again 
elected principal of the normal school at Ran- 
dolph, and still holds that position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The total expenditure per individual for the 
common schools is $4.10. 

The average school expense per pupil is 
$33.24, which is by far the largest of any state 
east of the Rocky mountains. 

Massachusetts is far ahead of any state in 
the union in the average number of day’s 
schooling giveneach child from five to eighteen 
years of age. 

Massachusetts has a schoolhouse to every 
square mile of her area. Next to Massachu- 
setts 1s Rhode Island, which has one for every 
24 square miles. Nevada has one schoolhouse 
to every 725 square miles. Massachusetts has 
278 persons to the square mile, which is next 
. 4 
in density to Rhode Island. These two states 
distance all others, the next being New Jersey 
with 104. 

In his annual report Secretary Frank A. Hill 
of the state board of education discusses some- 
what at length the practice prevalent in Massa- 
chusetts, in the better-salaried communities, of 
taking teachers, during term time, from the 
lower-salaried communities. The right to do 
so is the question. Bitter protests have come 
to his office from school authorities who suffer 
the loss, who do not hesitate to call it ‘‘ piracy.” 
On the other hand, those who accept such calls, 
while they admit the right of these committees 
to dismiss them at any time if they fail to give 
satisfaction, claim the right to accept better 
salaries when offered, unless they have made a 
positive contract for the year. The secretary 
admits that the question has two sides to it, and 
suggests some means of reconciliation. 

A reception, brilliant in nature, was tendered 
to Gordon A. Southworth, superintendent of 
the Somerville schools and the school board of 
the city, recently, in Unitarian hall, on High- 
land avenue. The reception was under the 
auspices of the Somerville Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Nearly the entire teaching force of the 
city was present. 

Superintendent D. P. Dame of Greenfield is 
conducting an important line of inquiry among 
the school men of the county. The following 
are the questions :— 

_ Are your teachers allowed to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment on their pupils? What restrictions as to the 
manner, means, time,and place of inflicting corporal 
punishment are imposed on your teachers? What 
restrictions are imposed as to the amount of punish- 
ment to be inflicted? Are your teachers required to 
wait a definite time after the commission of the 
offense before inflicting punishment? If so, how 
long? Are your teachers allowed to punish in the 
presence of the school? Under what circumstances 
are they required to confer with parents before in- 
flieting If so required, please state the 
good or bad results of such a ‘ai ‘tice. Do you think 
corporal punishment should be the last resort in all 
cases’? In what cases (if any) should it be the first 
resort? Does the age or sex of the pupil, in any case, 
exempt from corporal punishment? If so, in what 
cases, and why? What was the average number (per 
teacher) of cases of corporal punishment last year in 
your schools, high school teachers, special teachers, 
and assistants not being considered’ Are any restric. 
tions imposed on your teachers as to the use of 
ridicule, sarcasm, threats, or bullying in maintain- 
ing good order? What is your definition of tardi- 
ness’ If a pupil is late at school in consequence 
of some slight mishap, making it necessary for him 
to return home after the beginning of the session, 
is he marked (ary, provided he has the teacher's 
permission to return home’ If a pupil is late at 
school, in consequence of attending church, is he 
marked tardy? If a pupil is late, in consequence of 
living a long distance from school, is he marked 
tardy’ Are pupils coming by rail, or carriage hired 
by school committee, if late, marked tardy? If a 
pupil bas given notice that he cannot be present at 
the beginning of the rext session, and is present a 
part of the session (provided he has told the truth) 
is he marked tardy? Suppose he arrives at 10 a.m. 
and is dismissed at 10.15 or 10.50 am., would you 


mark him absent? What is the minimum lengtli of 
time in a session a pupil of your school may be 
present, and receive no “absent”? mark? ‘ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts distance all 
states inthe average number of days of attend- 
ance at school by each pupil enrolled. 

Rhode Island has a population of 318 to the 
square mile, which is by far the most dense of 
any state in the union. , 

Thomas Hardy’s latest novel continues to be 
anathematized. The state board of education 
in Rhode Island prohibits its circulation by any 
of the public libraries in that state. ; 

Miss Mary L. P. Shattuck of Pawtucket is 
making a record as a specialist in child study. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Yale faculty state that some time will 
elapse before the new Billings professorship of 
$70,000 in English literature is filled. 
Three prominent literary students are named 
for the place: Richard Burton, literary editor 
of the Hartford Courant; C. D. Warner of 
Hartford; and Dr. W. L. Phelps, instructor in 
English at Yale. 
In the fire which damaged Observatory hall 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Professor 
Dennis lost many valuable papers, etchings, 
and wall decorations. 

Miss Hattie McKenzie is teaching in the pri- 
mary room at Lime Rock. 

A young ladies school is to be started at Lake- 
ville next fall. 

Miss Bailey of Toronto has charge of the kin- 
dergarten in the state school for imbeciles, at 
Lakeville. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The New York Association of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology recently held its first in 
the Arena. Some seventy-five graduates were 
present. George L. Heins, Edward D. Brown, 
Harvey S. Chase, Frank A. Pickerrell, and A. 
Rice McKine were elected executive committee. 
Horace B. Gale was toastmaster. President 
Francis A. Walker made the first address, and 
spoke of the work of the institute. Commis- 
sioner George E. Waring, Jr., spoke of the 
benefits of a thorough education in technology 
for a young man who has to make his way in 
the world. Abram S. Hewitt spoke on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Technical Instruction.” Other speak- 
ers were, Harvey S. Chase, Frank A. Pickerrell, 
and H. C. Spaulding. 

The alumne and faculty of Vassar College 
recently enjoyed a luncheon given them by the 
New York branch, at Hotel Brunswick. Two 
hundred covers were laid. Speeches were 
made, college songs sung, and officers elected 
as follows: President, Miss Heloise H. Hersey, 
76; first vice-president, Miss Gertrude Palmer. 
79; second vice-president, Miss D. F. Norris, 
89; secretary, Miss Ada Thurston, ’80; assist- 
ant, Miss Adelaide Underhill, ’88; treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Bernard, ’78. 

It is refreshing fora schoolmaster to visit 
the Brooklyn boys’ high school. Dr. John 
Mickieborough, the principal, always greets 
visitors pleasantly. The enrollment in this 


of the finest inthe city. There are more ap- 
plicants for admission than can be admitted at 
this season. More than fifty boys graduated 
in the last class. The discipline and morale of 
the school are excellent. 

It is announced that Irving Browne, editor of 
the Albany Law Journal, has accepted the 


by the late Hon. Charles Theodore Russell. 

The Harlem division of the Hudson River 
Teachers’ Association met in Millerton, Satur- 
day, February 15. The principal subjects dis- 
cussed were ‘‘ Civics,” “The Secret of Suc- 
cessful Teaching,” and ‘‘ Physical Culture.” 
An address was delivered by Rev. T. D. Gester. 

The total expenditure for schools is $19,000,- 
000, the most of any state in the union. 

New York has 1,254,129 pupils in public and 
private schools. 

New York has 3,197 students in her fifteen 
public normal schools. 

Dr. Austin Scott, president of Rutgers Col- 
lege, is charged with assault upon T. E. Torrey 
a member of his junior class. As the student 
reports the case, Dr. Scott accused him of 
breaking some furniture, and demanded pay- 
ment forthe same. ‘Torrey protested his inno- 
cenve, and refused to pay. Dr. Scott. in a fit 
of passion, struck him in the face, broke his 
eyeglasses, and injured his cheek. ‘Torrey has 
withdrawn from the college, and threatens 
prosecution if the faculty do not take action. 
We have not yet heard the president's state- 
ment. —— 

DELAWARE, 


The question of establishing a state normal 
school in Delaware has, from time to time 
been agitated. Ata meeting of the new Cen- 
tury Club in Wilmington recently, Superin- 
tendent C. C. Tindall of Kent county delivered 
an address on the subject, “Is it expedient to 
establish a state normal school in Delaware 
at this time?’ In answering this question, he 
said: ‘* Several thoughts present themselves 
for our consideration. Among them are the 
cost of establishing and maintaining such a 
school, the limited area from which the school 
would draw pupils, the probable attendance 
and the number of schools that would likely 
be supplied with the graduates as teachers 


‘Good teachers are born, not made.’ Academic 
knowledge is not so much needed as ability for 


school is about 1,000, and the building is one | 


chair of practice, pleading, and evidence, held | 


professional teaching.” To show that there 
are not enough teachers in the state who would 
avail themselves of the benefits of the norma] 
school and secure positions to warrant its main- 
tenance, he quoted the following : — 

‘‘In Massachusetts, where normal schools 
are numerous, and prepared to give profes- 
sional instruction under the most favorable con- 
ditions, more than two-thirds of the schools of 
the state are taught by teachers who are not 
normal school graduates, and more than two- 
fifths of the number have never attended 4 
normal school at all. 

“In New York state not more than one 
school in ten is taught by a teacher who is a 
graduate of a state normal school. It is true 
that the number of graduates from the New 
York state normal schools would seem to indi- 
cate a much larger proportion than this, but ex- 
derience shows that many of these teachers 
seek other occupations after having been pre- 
pared by the state to serve in its borders as 
teachers. Pennsylvania and many other states 
where normal schools abound do not make a 
better showing than that of New York. 

‘¢ The state superintendent of Michigan says : 
‘It is manifestly impossible for the great mass - 
of teachers of the state to pursue a course of 
professional instruction at the state normal 
school. Only a few can afford to devote the 
time and money necessary to such a course.’ 

‘‘Outside the city of Wilmington, there are 
only about 500 teachers in this state. If the 
reports from the states quoted are correct, we 
could rely upon a normal school in Delaware to 
furnish us buta few good teachers. These would 
secure the most desirable schools, while a large 
majority of the schools would still be managed 
and taught by untrained, if not incompetent, 
teachers. The annual teachers’ institutes and 
summer schools recently introduced in_ this 
state promise much good by teaching methods 
of instruction and discipline.” 

The above is the substance of a report from 
our state editor, Mr. Morgan T. Gum of Frank- 
ford. Still, it seems to us an open question 
|whether the establishment of a normal school 
lin Delaware, to work in connection with insti- 
|stutes and summer schools, would not be the 
| wisest and most economical policy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The association of school directors, assisted by 
the department of public instruction, are about 
to draft an act for the consolidation of schools 
in townships, transportation of children, and the 
grading of schools. This is a very important 
|movement, and reflects honor upon the schoo! 
| directors. If this act becomes a law, it will not 
| only greatly improve the schools, but reduce the 
| taxes. 
| Miss Jane Eyre, who has just graduated from 
the Pennsylvania Indian school, is a full blooded 
Pawnee Indian. She has assumed the name of 
Charlotte Bronte’s heroine, whom she greatly 
}admires, and has gone West to Jabor for the 
| advancement of her people. 
| Pennsylvania has thirteen 
| with 5,060 students. 


normal schools 


VIRGINIA. 

| ‘The growth of Hampton Institute has reached 
that point where it is necessary to take a new 
departure — not that anything is to be given up, 
| but that a trade school needs to be added to its 
equipment. The transfer of the skilled me- 
chanics from the North, with their strict rules 
as members of the trade unions, has placed the 
ordinary mechanics at the South at a disadvan- 
tage. They are not well trained, and the young 
people are unable to secure that acquaintance 
with different trades which the situation re- 
quires. Hence, Principal Tressell has come 
North with half a dozen graduates of the school, 
to solicit funds to establish a manual training 


department in Hampton Institute. Success 
to them. 


WESTERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, G. L. HOLLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

State Superintendent Junius Jordan declines 
to be a candidate for governor, though « arnestly 
requested by strong men from all sections of 
the state to enter the race. His work for the 
schools has been crowned with great success, 
and the school men especially are congratulat- 
ing themselves that he is to remain at the head 
of the educational department. At present he 
is preparing a new course of study for the nor- 
mal institutes to be held next summer, one in 
each of the seventy-five counties. He will en- 
deavor by the aid of the $10,000 appropriation 
made by the legislature and the Peabody fund 
to increase the term beyond four weeks. 

Fort Smith, the second largest city in the 
state, is now agitating the question of erecting 
a new $50,000 high school building. The 
growth of the schools under the superintend- 
ency of Mr. Holloway has been almost phe- 
nomenal. The high school has been about 
doubled in the past. six years, so that present 
quarters in another year will be wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demand. Mr. B. W. Torrey- 
son, the efficient principal for the past three 
years, is an admirable organizer, full of re- 
sources, and withal an excellent instructor. 
He has four assistants, all specialists and all 
university graduates. The proportion of high 
school pupils to total enrollment is nearly as 
one to ten. Three courses of four vears each 
are offered, 
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The presence of Superintendent Dougherty 
at Hot Springs during the session of the S. E. A., 
and his cordial invitation to Southern teachers 
to attend the N. E. A. at Buffalo, were greatly 
appreciated. He has appointed Superintendent 
Holloway of Fort Smith manager for the 
western part of the state, and Professor 'T. O. 
Fertrall, Mariana, for the eastern part. It is 
expected Arkansas will have the largest delega- 
tion that has ever attended. 

J. R. Roberts, president Bentonville College, 
reports a greatly increased enrollment. The 
school is-situated in a splendid section of the 
state and under such efficient management its 
patronage is sure to grow every year. 

Superintendent Hineman of Pine Bluff is 
bringing the schools of the third city in the 
state into better condition. He is a good or- 
ganizer, a wide-awake schoolman in every par- 
ticular. The enrollment is the largest they 
have ever had. 

T. P. Murray, formerly representing Ginn 
& Co., has gone to Texas in the interest of the 
American Book Company. Professor South of 
Searcy College has been appointed to the 
vacancy by the former company. 

O..L. Peacher, principal of the Van Buren 
school, was recently elected president of West- 
ern Arkansas Association. He is doing good 
work, and people are so well pleased the town 
will build another school building this summer. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California and Massachusetts lead all the 
other states in the union in the value of school 
property per individual. The expenditure per 
individual for common school purposes is $1.35, 
the third highest of any state in the union. 


COLORADO. 


In this state last year only one woman held 
the office of county superintendent of schools. 
Now there are twenty-three women superin- 
tendents. Yet some of our remonstrants claim 
that women are less likely to be chosen to 
school officers where women vote. 

Superintendent J. A. Hancock of Durango 
is one of the most prominent schoolmen of the 
West. He is writing some good things, all ina 
scientific professional spirit. 


ILLINOIS. 


State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

Mind and Body.— Hans Ballin of the State 
Normal University, Carbondale, Karl Kroh of 
Cook county normal, and William A. Stecher, 
secretary of the North American Gymnasium 
Union, are about to give a concensus of opinion 
on military drills in public schools. They ask 
the following questions: 1. Do you believe that 
military drills are consistent with pedagogy? 
2. Would you prefer training under a graded 
system of gymnastics (including tactic exercises, 
free exercises, light gymnastics with hand ap- 
paratus and on gymnastic apparatus, designed 
for school use, together with regulated games 


_and plays) to military drills? 


Chicago is to have a new thirty-two-room 
building for the Franklin school. The appro- 
priation is to be about $260,000. The com- 
mittee on restrictment struck off $26,000 which 
had been asked for. , 

There is probably no other city in the world 
where such an annual increase of population 
has to be provided for as in Chicago. The city 
is growing at the rate of 65,000 yearly, and 
13,000 of this number are children of school 
age. Fifteen new buildings are imperatively 
required to accommodate this increase, and 
fourteen more for the nearly equal number now 
housed in rented rooms. But, fortunately for 
Chicago, her board of education does not have 
to cope with this tremendous problem with the 
feeble means that are at the disposal of too 
many other cities. Itis not dependent on coun- 
cils for school funds in Chicago, but has been 
empowered by the legislature to make a five 
per cent. levy on real estate in the city, two- 
fifths of which may be used for salaries and 
three-fifths for building purposes — ‘a sum 
amply sufficient to provide wholesome and com- 
fortable accommodation for every child of 
school age in the city. 

Can the great universities of the United 
States be brought into harmonious relations 
with the high schools of the country? Can the 
examinations of the applicants for admission to 
Haryard, Yale, Cornell, the University of Chi- 
cago, or the different state universities be made 
uniform and consonant with the courses of 
study pursued in the high schools? These are 
the two questions to be considered by the new 


committee of ten of the National Educational 
Association. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent 
of the high schools of Chicago, is the head of 
that committee, and the honor of guiding the 
deliberations will rest with him. 

_ The Montgomery County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held an interesting session in Hillsboro 
February 8, with a good attendance. Profes- 
sor David Felmley delivered an address on 
‘Weather Observations.” Judge Cooper of 
the county court addressed the association on 
‘*The Legal Privileges and Authority of 
Teachers.” 

Of the six-year old children in the schools of 
Canton, Superintendent C. M. Bardwell says 
that six did not know the color of grass; nine- 
teen did not know the color of the sky; two 
did not know the color of snow ; thirty per cent. 
knew the points of the compass; seventy-seven 
per cent. knew their right hand; nearly all 
knew numbers above five. 

The freshmen of the state university at 
Champaign held their banquet the same evening 
as the sophomores, but, to their chagrin, the 
girls accepted the invitations of the sophomores. 

IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPVER, Lewiston. 

Idaho has made comparatively little stir in 
educational matters outside of her own borders, 
but there are few states making more substan- 
tial progress. She has laid the foundations for 
her educational structure both broad and deep, 
as is evidenced in the magnificent appropria- 
tions made for her state university and her two 
state normal schools. In this a work has begun 
that would reflect credit on much older states. 

The State University has enrolled 250 stu- 
dents, and, with President Gault at the head, 
ably seconded by fifteen professors, the work 
of the school gives general satisfaction. The 
writer was agreeably surprised upon a recent 
visit to find the various departments of the uni- 
versity so elegantly equipped. 

In the recent semi-annual report of the state 
normal school at Albion, we notice an enrol- 
ment of seventy-eight. In this flourishiug in- 
stitution there is a faculty of five, besides a 
special teacher. The pay roll amounts $724 
per month. President F. A. Swanger knows 
the needs of his school, and is rapidly pushing it 
to the front. A catalogue of forty-eight pages 
has recently come to our table giving a detailed 
account of the workings of the school. 

The new normal school at Lewiston was 
opened on January 6th with an enrollment of 
sixty-five. Governor McConnell sent the au- 
thorities of the school proof sheets of the new 
national song by Edward Owings Towne, with a 
request that it be the first song sung at the 
opening, but, as the school was opened in tem- 
porary quarters, itwas deemed advisable to sing 
the song with spirit when the school takes pos- 
session of its handsome new building. The 
trustees of the Lewiston state normal school 
will hold a meeting this week for the purpose 
of making suitable arrangements for the dedi- 
cation of the new building, which will be com- 
pleted about the first of April. All the digni- 
taries of the state are expected to be present, 
and, from present indications, it will be a gala 
day for Lewiston. Business of all kinds will 
be suspended, and everybody will unite to make 
this a day long to be remembered. 

A reception was tendered the students and 
teachers of the normal school last week by the 
citizens of Lewiston. The commodious Meth- 
odist church was packed to the street. His 
Honor Mayor C. E. Monteith presided. Hon. 
James E. Babb delivered the opening address 
in behalf of the citizens. Three of the leading 
ministers followed in behalf of the churches, 
Professor Cummings for the public schools, 
and A. H. Alford for the press. To all these 
expressions of good will, the president of the 
normal school and members of the faculty feel- 
ingly responded. The meeting was pronounced 
a great success. 

Up to this time, it has been deemed econom- 
ical to combine the office of superintendent 
with that of probate judge; but there is a 
strong movement on foot to have the offices 
separated, as many of the counties have estab- 
lished so many schools that a man’s full time is 
required to look after their interests. Latah 
county has eighty-five school districts, and 
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The Largest and the Best. — 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Evementary 30 Instructors, 4 WEEKs. 
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EDUCATION. 


other counties are rapidly growing. It is bie | 


lieved that the next legislature will take decisive 
action in this matter. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis is much excited over the expert 
condemnation of school buildings Nos. 10 and 
11, located in a thickly settled section of the 
city,— buildings which were occupied by 1,200 
children. Both were immediately vacated. 


IOWA. 


The Sioux City high school believes in the 
society idea with emphasis. There are two 
elegant corner rooms on the second floor set 
apart, one for the Philometheans and the 
Civics, and the other for the Elites and the Hes- 
pereans. They are beautifully furnished by 
the societies themselves. Only the best schol- 
ars are eligible, and only those are ‘‘ in” who 
are chosen. 

The Sioux City high school is the finest in 
the state, and one of the best in the country. 
It is of a rich brownstone, with a wealth of 
marble finish even to the upper story, that is 
quite unusual, if not entirely exceptional. The 
laboratories are the best, as well as the latest, 
for chemistry, physics, and biology. ‘The prin- 
cipal, Mr. Turnbull, late of Chicago University, 
is one of the youngest men inthe country to 
have such responsibilities. 

Sioux City has two classes a year in all inter- 
mediate grades. In this way few pupils are 
left over. There are several kindergartens in 
the city. They admit pupils only at five years 
of age. The kindergarten pupils spend the 
forenoon as full-fledged kindergarten children, 
and the same children spend the afternoon as 
regular first-grade pupils. ‘They do this first- 
grade work but half a day; but they do as 
much of that grade work with ease as the chil- 
dren of the city do who spend all the day on 
that grade work. 

The bienmal report of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Henry Sabin is one of the 
finest pieces of work, as well as one of the best 
department reports, ever issued in the state. 
The subject of the state’s schools is very ex- 
haustively treated. Among the features of the 
book are complete sets of plans and estimates 


inspiration institutes in the different parts of 
the state, with great success. In that held at 
Sturgis, February 13-15, Colonel Parker and 
Miss Griswold of Cook county normal, Dr. 
Slocum of Kalamazoo College, and Mrs. Burton 
of Ypsilanti constituted the efficient corps of 
instructors. 

Hon. Philo Parsons of Detroit, one of the 
substantial friends and benefactors of Olivet 
College, died January 23. 

The first lady professor at Michigan Uni 
versity was appointed at a recent meeting of 
regents. Elvira F. Mosher, M. D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was elected. She will be professor 
of hygiene, and woman’s dean of the literary 
department. She will also have charge of the 
woman’s gymnasium when completed. Her 
service will begin October 1, 1896. 

The newspapers of the state are naming can- 
didates for the position of state superintendent 
of public instruction, to succeed Mr. Pattengill, 
who will not be a candidate for a third term. 
The most prominent are Professor Charles 
McKenny of Olivet College, Principal C. F. R. 
Bellows of Central normal school, and Mr. 
Jason E. Hammond, the present deputy state 
superintendent. 

In the case of W. R. Bryan, who sued the 
Utica union school district to recover wages for 
services after he had been discharged by the 
board, Judge Vance, in the circuit court, de- 
cided that he was not legally qualified, as he 
had not attended an examination at the time his 
certificate was secured. The case was taken 
from the jury. 

The success of the summer school at Michi- 
gan University the past two seasons has been so 
marked that arrangements have already been 
made for the coming summer, with an efficient 
force of instructors. Credits in university 
courses are given to students accomplishing 
work at this school. 

The Woman’s League of the University of 
Michigan offers a one-year scholarship to any 
graduate of an approved high school who will 
raise and send to them $500 for the construc- 
tion of the woman’s building. The building is 
to cost $50,000, and the regents give $35,000 
on condition that the league raise $15,000 more. 

Elvia F. Mosher has the honor of being the 


first woman ever appointed to a full professor- 


for model school buildings for country, village, | ship on the faculty of the University of Michi- 


and city districts, high schools, ward schools, 
kindergartens, and every class of public school 
building. Aside from these practical sugges- 
tions, the workis profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains what is said to be the most complete set 
of educational statistics ever compiled for any 
state : — 


gan. She is to be professor of hygiene and 
also dean of the woman’s department of the 


\university. Dr. Mosher was graduated from 
\the medical department of the University of 


| Michigan in 1875, after making a brilliant rec- 
ord as a student. She began the practice of 
her profession at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In 1877 


12.456 1895; | she was appointed by the governor of Massa- 


1894. 
Ungraded 2,4 
Average duration in months........... 7.9 8.0 
Males. 5,281 5,726 
Females 22,782 


4,777| chusetts as head physician of the reformatory 


prison for women. There she fitted up and 


o»'177, conducted a hospital of ninety beds, with an 


Average monthly compensation, males, $38.19 $37.68 additional nursery department of sixty beds. 


Average monthly compensation, fe- 

Scholars between 5 and 21, male:.... 
Between 5 and 21, females........... 


$31.60 


54,995 


$31.63 
32,364 


350,57 
Enrolled in public schools............. 922,731 533,824 
Percentage enrollment on enumera- 

Percentage attendance on enrollment, 63.4 63.5 
Percentage attendance on enumera- 


Average tuition per month perscholar, $1.89 $1.87 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, SUPERINTENDENT E. L. BRIGGS, Coldwater. 
The Hon. Charles H. Harkly of Muskegon, 
who was elected a regent of the State Uni- 
versity last fall, tendered his resignation to 
Governor Rich in June. It was accepted, and 
Hon. George A. Farr of Grand Haven was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 
State Superintendent Pattengill is holding 


In 1879 she visited London and Paris, devoting 
/her time to the study of special medical sub- 
jects. In 1884 she accepted the position of 
professor of physiology and resident physician 
‘of Vassar College, where she served three 
_ years, to the eminent satisfaction of the students 
and college authorities. But she preferred to 
resume the practice of her profession, and in 
1887 settled in Brooklyn. 

The winter meeting of the Branch County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Coldwater, 
February 8. 


NEVADA. 


The expenditure per individual for common 
school purposes is $4.88, next to Utah, the 
highest of any state. 


[Continued on page 134.) 


‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
—From “A Psalm of Life.” 


LONGFELLOW, 


Born, February 27, 1807. 
Died, March 24, 1882. 


The following 15-eent books in the Riverside Literature Series contain the most 
popular, the most interesting, and the most instructive of Longfellow’s poems : 


Each Regular Single Number, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 


No. 1. Evangeline. With Biographical Sketch, Por- 
trait, Historical Sketch, Map of Acadia, Pronoun- 
cing Vocabulary, and Notes. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, 
net; cloth, 25 cents, net. 

No. 2. The Courtship of Miles Standish; Eliza- 
beth. With Notes. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net; 
cloth, 25 cents, net. 

No. 3. The Courtship of Miles Standish. Dram- 
atized for Private Theatricals. With a Portrait 
of the Author. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, vet. 

No. 11. The Children’s Hour, and Other Poems. 
With a Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 16mo, 
paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. 63. Paul Revere’s Ride, and Other Poems, 
With Notes. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. 

{Nos. 11 and 63 also in one volume, cloth, 40 cts., net.) 

No. 12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for 
Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home Study. 
Containing Thirty-two Topics for apne with 
Questions and References relating to each topic. 
By W.C. GANNETT. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, nef. 

Nos. 13, 14. The Song of Hiawatha. With Notes, 
and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. In two Parts, 


each, 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. The two parts, 
also in one volume, cloth, 40 cents, net. 

Nos. 25, 26. The Golden Legend. With Notes by 
S. A. Bent. In two parts, each, 16mo, paper, 15 
cents, net. The two parts also in one yolume, cloth, 
40 cents, net. 

Nos. 33, 34, 35. The Tales of a Wayside Inn. In 
three parts, each, 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. The 
three parts also in one volume, cloth, 50 cents, net, 

No. 38. The Building of the Ship, The Masque 
of Pandora, and Other Poems. With Notes. 
16mo, paper, 15 eents, net. 

Exrra No. C. A Longfellow Night. A short Sketch 
of the Poet’s Life, with songs and recitations from 
his works. For the use of Catholic SchooJs and 
Catholic Literary Societies. By KATHARINE A. 
O'KEEFFE. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, net. 

ExtRA No. F. Longfellow Leaflets. (Double 
Number.) Poems and Prose Passages for Reading 
and Recitation. Compiled by JOSEPHINE E., 
HopGpon. Illustrated, with an Introduction and 
a Biographical Sketch. 12mo, paper, 30 cents, net; 
cloth, 40 cents, net. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each of the books mentioned above, and of the 


remaining 88 numbers of the Riverside Literature 


Series, will be sent to any address on application. 


HovuGuron, MIFFLIN, & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGFELLOW. All 


editions which lack their imprint, or authorization, 


wishes, of Longfellow’s heirs. 


are issued without the consent, and contrary to the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York; 158 Adams Street, Chicago, 
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is Cod-liver Oil 
without the fish- 
fat taste. You 
get all the virtue 
of the oil. You 
skip nothing but 


the taste. 
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(Continued from page 133.] 


INDIANA. 

Huntington of this state enjoys the distinction 
of having the only woman cashier of a national 
bank in the United States. Mrs. Sarah Frances 
Dick is an accomplished woman, clear-headed 
and far-sighted in business matters. She 
frequently pays out over the counter more than 
850,000. Out of bank hours she presides over 
a beautiful home. 


MINNESOTA. 


Principal H. 8S. Baker of St. Paul is one of 
the best child-study specialists of the Northwest. 

The normal schools at Winona, Mankato, and 
Moorehead had large additions to their build- 
ings in 1893, and now St. Cloud is taking her 
turn, which gives all the schools first-class 
equipment. 

For ten years each graduating class of the 
Winona normal school presented the school 
with a beautiful picture. The last inaugurated 
a new ‘‘memorial,’” and added $75 to the 
students’ loan fund. 


NEBRASKA. 


W. H. Clemmons is making a great success 
of the Tremont normal school and commercial 
institute. 

The school board of Omaha has sued Henry 
Bolin, late treasurer of the city, and his bonds- 
men for $32,533, which it is alleged the school 
department lost through him. 

Professor H. K. Wolfe of the State Univer- 
sity has a national reputation as a specialist in 
studying children, notably their color vocabu- 
lary, having made a study of 23,000 children 
by the aid of teachers who codperated with 

im. 

Nebraska has the smallest percentage of 
illiteracy in the country, 3.1 per cent. 

Superintendent J. G. Houpt took an active 
interest in having the teachers of Dakota county 
attend the professional teachers’ meeting at 
Sioux City, and hear the lecture by Mr. Win- 
ship in the Y. M. C. A. hall upon the soloist, 
leader, and accompanist. 

Little Oftie Downs, the drummer of the 
Dodge-street school of Omaha fire brigade, 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness caused by catarrh that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by ogists, 75c. 


caught a panic at the tips of his nimble drum 
sticks and checked a stampede of terrified 
school children just in time to prevent the 
crushing out of several young lives. Miss Foot, 
a teacher in a room on the first floor, saw 
wreaths of smoke pufling up through the cracks 
in the floor at 10 a. m., within a few feet of 
the south door, which communicates with the 
outer hall. She called her little charges to 
‘‘ attention” and told them calmly that there 
seemed to bea fire in the basement, but that 
they should not be afraid, as they would be got 
out safely. She sent a messenger to Principal 
Allen warning him to get his pupils out. Then 
she started her children in marching order for 
the hallway. There were 300 pupils in the 
building. Professor Allen sounded the fire 
signal in the hall. Up to this time the children 
with difficulty had maintained their courage, 
but when they heard the ominous signal a panic 
and stampede ensued. A mad rush for the 
exits and stairs began. Professor Allen 
stationed himself at the head of the stairway 
and fortunately reached the top of the landing 
in time to prevent three girls and a boy from 
being trampled beneath the feet of the eager, 
rushing children. While Professor Allen and 
his assistants were busily engaged at the top 
of the stairs calming the fears of the excited 
children and preventing accidents, little Offie 
Downs, the drummer boy, ran for his drum 
and began a lusty beating at the foot of the 
stairway within a few feet of the scene of the 
fire, keeping time to the retreating footsteps. 
The little fellow bravely stood his ground, 
though the smoke curled up in a menacing 
volume within a few feet of him. He kept up 
the regular drum beats of the drill until every 
pupil, catching his courage and the march step, 
had cleared the hall and was safely into the 
street. The firemen were by this time at work 
and put out the blaze in short order. 


OHIO. 


There are in Ohio, in high schools and acade- 
mies and preparatory schools, about 8,000 boys 
and girls; in colleges and universities about 
6,000; in normal schools 6,000, and in profes- 
sional schools about 5,000, in all 25,000—the 
size of the standing army of the United States. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Harry L. Bras is to be congratulated upon 
the success of the South Dakota Educator. 

Frank Crane, state superintendent, is a wide- 
awake business administrator and a devoted 
public school man. 

President J. W. Mauch of the state college is 
a bright man, brilliant speaker and _ public 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

In 1885, the white children had 150 days of 
school, colored 147.3 days; in 1894, white 170, 
colored 140. This discrepancy did not appear 
till that year, and it may signify little, as the 
length of school has varied from year to year. 
In 1860, white 135, colored 143.8; 1869, white 
165, colored 141.6. 
Enrollment in 1894 was 155,926; actual aver- 
age attendance, 109,435; number of schools, 
2,746. 
There are 1,921 white schools and 825 colored 
schools in Louisiana. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
South Carolina, next to Louisiana, has the 
largest percentage of illiteracy, forty-five per 
cent. of her population over ten years being 
unable to read or write. 
Mrs. Schleppergrell-Keppler 1s doing much 
for the professional spirit of the state by her 
child study enthusiasm, which is as wise as it is 
intense. 


TENNESSEE. 
Central Tennessee College, now located at 
Nashville, is preparing to celebrate its thirtieth 
anniversary early in the spring, and the six 
thousand students who have attended it are pre- 
paring to take an active part in this celebration. 
This college was founded for the purpose of 
educating the negro, soon after his emancipa- 
tion, and it has done a great and noble work. 
It now owns seven brick and four frame build- 
ings, and the land on which they stand, all 
valued at more than $100,000. Four hundred 
and seventy-eight students have been graduated, 
two hundred and sixty-five of whom are prac- 
ticing physicians, most of them in the South. 


FOREIGN. 


In Germany the per cent of illiteracy to the 
male population is less than one-quarter of one 
per cent.; in Sweden and Norway, less than 
one-eighth of one per cent.; in Denmark, one- 
half of one percent. ; in Finland, 1.6 per cent. ; 
in Switzerland, 2 per cent.; Scotland, 5 per 
cent.; Netherlands, 6.5 per cent.; England, 7 
per cent.; France, 7.4; the United States, 13; 
Belgium, 14.8; Austria, 15.4; Ireland, 19.4; 
Hungary, 31.5; Italy, 40; Portugal, 62.6; Spain, 
62.7; Russia, 70.8; Servia, 79; Roumania, 79.6. 

Professor Earle, a foremost English philo- 
logist, proposes to abolish orthography as a 
study. He holds that a compulsory standard 
of spelling is mischievous, that it does not mat- 
ter how anybody spells, provided that the mean- 


spirited educator, and the institution is sure to 
regain somewhat of its former glory. 

Fire destroyed Redfield College on January 
27. It was started by coals falling on the floor 
from a stove inthe students’ room on the fourth 
floor. The college was opened September, 
1887, and was built under a charter of the Mid- 
land Association of Congregational Churches. 
It was a fine four-story edifice and represented 
about $30,000. President Patch lost all his 
goods and a fine library. The students’ books 
and all their belongings were destroyed. The 
college was located some distance from the city 
and out of range of the water mains, rendering 
aid from the fire department impossible. The 
students have been cared for by citizens, and 
the college session goes on as usual in the Con- 
gregational church. A citizens’ meeting was 
called for relief. Temporary quarters for dor- 
mitory and boarding have been secured. Steps 
will be taken to rebuild as soon as possible. 
This is a severe blow to our young college, and 
friends all over the country will be appealed to 
for substantial help. 

Deadwood is justly proud of her superintend- 
ent, Kate M. Kemper. 

Professor E. J. Vertof Yankton is getting the 
schools into fine working order. He will attend 
the Jacksonville, Fla., meeting of superin- 
tendents. 

The praises of Superintendent Kate Taubman, 
president of the state association, are being sung 
all over the state. She is a natural, graceful 
leader. 

UTAH. 

The total expense per individual in Utah for 
common schools is $5.37,— more than in any 
other state or territory in the Union. ‘ 

In the last report of the United States bureau 
of education for 1893, Salt Lake City, with less 
than 6,000 pupils, spent more than $360,000 
upon school property. 


WYOMING, 


ing of the language employed is clear, and that 
we should all be spelling as we please, if it 
were not for the ‘‘autocracy of the press.” 


CANADA. 


Roman Catholic threats of disunion if the 
province of Manitoba is not compelled to re- 
verse its action on the school question, and 
admit sectarian schools to public support, are 
becoming more common in the province of 
Quebec. The organ of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of the latter province has published 
an article in which is a definite intimation that 
that hierarchy will encourage the withdrawal 
of Quebec from the dominion if the parliament 
at Ottawa fails to coerce Manitoba in accord- 
ance with Roman Catholic ideas. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Bostonian for February is a notable 
number. The table of contents embraces a 
wide range of subjects. The frontispiece, a 


beautiful engraving of the unfinished painting 
of Martha Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, is but 
one of the many illustrations of celebrated 
paintings accompanying the article, by John L. 
Wright, entitled, ‘‘ Famous Boston Paintings.” 
The novelty of the number is the article entitled 
‘* Beautiful Pets,’’ from the pen of Arthur 
Wellington, in which are presented several 
photographs of curious cats exhibited at the 
recent cat show. ‘The Tutor Wife,” a 
comedy, by Alfred Hannequin, is very amusing. 
‘*In the Olden Days,” by H. Martin Beal, tells 
of artificial lights used by our grandfathers. 
The second article of the ‘‘ Whist Series,” by 
Edwin C. Howell, is invaluable to any one in- 
terested in the game. ‘‘ A Few Conjectures,” 
by Grace Howard Peirce, gives a new interpre- 
tation to the Maeterlinck dramas. Atherton 
Brownell’s criticisms in ‘‘ Rambles in Stageland” 


‘** Miss Estelle Reel, state superintendent of 
education, is seriously talked of for governor.” 
Governor, or governess, which? If it is settled 
that woman is entitled to full political rights, 
why should she not be eligible to govern the 
state or nation, to sit in the halls of legislation, 
and on the bench of justice, and, like Joan of 
Arc, lead our armies on the battlefield? She 
is very much needed in the home, and in the 
school, but —— 


WISCONSIN. 
The board of visitors at the Wisconsin State 
University recommend that the tuition fee 
charged in the university be abolished to har- 
monize the institution with the general policy of 


the state to afford free education of the higher 


as well as the lower grade. 


are highly regarded by playgoers. Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz writes of ‘“ The Early Days of the 
New England Woman’s Club.” The unique 
‘* Historical Parallel Column,” ‘‘ Authors and 
Books,” and the regular departments are full 
of instructive matter. The Bostonian Publish- 
ing Company, 83 Newbury street, Boston. 
Price, 15 cents. 


— Just a faint suggestion of approaching 
spring is given in an article in the February 
Ladies’ Home Journal, descriptive of a bloom- 
ing garden, by F. Schuyler Mathews, for which 
Ww. Hamilton Gibson has drawn a series of illus- 
trations portraying annuals in the rich glow of 
profuse bloom. Ex-President Harrison's paper, 
vi This Country of Ours” series, discusses the 
‘* Presidential Office,” and gives General Har- 
rison’s views upon the eligibility of the presi- 


dent for reélection. Mary Anderson de Na- 
vyarro reaches the most interesting point of her 
memoirs. In an article upon ‘The Little Queen 
of Holland” Arthur Warren writes of the young 
soveriegn’s daily life, her pastimes, her toys, 
pets, and her studies. Edward W. Bok editori- 
ally discusses “W omen and their W ork,” and pays 
loving tribute to the memory of Eugene Field. 
Rey. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., addresses him- 
self forcefully to young men, under the vigor- 
ous caption of ‘* The Stuff that Makes Young 
Manhood.” Mary E. Wilkins presents another 
‘Neighborhood Type,” which Alice Barber 
Stephens has illustrated, and Miss Magruder 
further unravels the fascinating mystery of 
‘*The Violet,” to which Charles Dana Gibson 
has given his best work as an illustrator. A\] 
these, with a vocal composition, ‘* Yesterday 
and To-Day,” by B. H. Janssen; plans and de- 
tails for erecting a $5,000 colonial house; the 
discussion of household and culinary matters, 
entertainments, dress, woman as hostess, etc., 
unite in making the February Ladies’ Home 
Journal attractive, entertaining, instructive. 
Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 
$1.00 per year. 


—‘*Famous American Institutions” is the 
leading article in Jenness Miller Monthly for 
February —a series of articles upon this most 
interesting topic being begun with a finely illus- 
trated account of Pratt Institute. The depart- 
ment edited in the interest of the 700,000 mem- 
bers of women’s clubs is bright as a new dollar. 
Dinah Sturgis cleverly catches Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner napping by showing what he 
doesn’t know of the attitude of physicians and 
surgeons toward bicycling for women. Mrs. 
Alice Parker Lessing, one of the first women 
lawyers in the country, gives her opinion of the 
‘Law as a Profession for Women.” The 
Fashion Department must delight every woman 
who aspires to real elegance in dress at the low- 
est outlay. The Children’s Department, written 
by themselves, is full of quaint interest. 


—‘‘ Shall the American Home be Saved?” is 
the question asked and discussed by William S. 
Read in the American Magazine of Civics for 


February. The dozen other articles are by men 
of pronounced ability and patriotism, such as 
J. L. M. Curry, who writes on ‘*The Education 
of the Negro”; James A. Quarles on ‘*Our 
Present Monetary Condition”; Arthur L. Bates 
on ‘‘Shall Prisoners be Reformed?” Jay Cooke 
on “The Silver Question”; C. Rogers Wood- 
ruff on ‘* Corrupt Political Practices,’’ and others 
on timely topics. This magazine, in its new 
cover and dress, is a credit to Americans, and 
should be abundantly supported. Price, $3.00 
a year. Single copy 25 cents. New York: 
Civics Publishing Company. 


—The Journal of Geology for January-—Feb- 
ruary contains a “Review of the Geological Liter- 
ature of the South African Republic,” by S. F. 
Emmons ; ‘‘Igneous Intrusions in the Neighbor- 
hood of the Black Hills of Dakota,’”’ by Israel 
C. Russell; ‘‘The Geology of New Hampshire,” 
by C. H. Hitchcock; and ‘‘ North American 
GraphoRtes,” by R. R. Gurley. Editorials, re- 
views, and author’s abstracts complete a very 
valuable number. ‘This semi-quarterly maga- 
zine of geology and related sciences is published 
by the University of Chicago press. Price, 
a year. Single copy, 50 cents. Chicago, 


— The widely-known engineer, Professor 
Lewis M. Haupt, has a very interesting and 
instructive paper in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for February. Dr. William C. Day 
treats of ‘* The Building Stones of the United 
States” ; Bart Fevree concludes his paper ‘‘ On 
the Modern Office Building”; and Lyman F. 
Kebler presents Study of Indicators.’”’ Notes 
and comments are, as usual, valuable. Price, 
ayear; single copy, 50cents. Philadel- 
phia. 


— The current Overland is a number of all- 
round excellence. Able articles are: ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion of Churches,” by Rev. F. D. Bovard; ‘‘ In 
the Court of Johore,” by Rounsville Wildman ; 
+ Original Sketches of San Francisco Painters,” 
by Pierre N. Boeringer; and ‘‘ The Heart of the 
Sacramento Valley,” by S. S. Wilson. San 
Francisco: Overland Publishing Company. 


DIRECTIONS 
CATARRH 
ELy’sS Apply a particle of the 


Baim well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesaday, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 

Membrane from colds, Re- 
COLD ly HEA stores the senses of Taste 

and Smell. The Balm is 
quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 

Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 

4] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 


W HEN corresponding with advertisers please 


mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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Some New Books. ’ Teachers’ Agencies. 


> Author. Publisher. 
A Manual of Physics...... sees Peddie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $2.50 
Renaissance Fancies Lee. “ “ “ 1.25 
jnductive LOGIC Ballantine. Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Pitman System of effley. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.25 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (I. and Cook [ed,). Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. 
Public Speaking and Reading... Kirby. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.00 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law.............. Shattuck. a ae ss 75 
he Lifeand Strange Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, Defoe. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, — 
\ liistory of Nineteenth Century Literature......... Saintsbury. Macmillan & Co., New York. 1.50 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus................. Gollancz. “ 40 
fhe Story of the Solar System Chambers. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 40 
The Beauty Of Kimdness.........eeceeceveeeeeeee eens Blake. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. —— 
Primary Reading . Saunders. Gazette Co., Rochester, N. Y. .25 
Washington; or, The Revolution................ssee0. Allen. F. Tennyson Neely, N.Y. _—— 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. Houveuton, & Co., 4 Park 
St., Boston, send us an advance copy of their 
Spring Announcement of new books. This 
firm have made plans for presenting a ‘ group” 
of new books of more than ordinary interest and 
value, and covering a wide range of topics. 
Among the promised books under Biography 
and History we notice ‘‘ The Life and Letters 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” by John T. Morse, 
who has written with the hearty concurrence 
and aid of Dr. Holmes’ family. In the Series 
of American Men of Letters, Albert H. Smyth 
lias fitly told the ‘‘ Story of the Life of Bayard 
Taylor,” sketching him in his work as poet, 
critic, and author of books of travel. It is an 
interesting addition to this excellent series. 
TT’. K. Lothrop adds to the American Statesmen 
Series, the ‘‘ Life of William H. Seward,” and 
James K. Hosmer, the ‘‘ Life of Thomas 
Ilutchinson.” Francis C. Lowell presents a 
volume on ** Joan of Arc.” J. J. Boudinot 
edits the ‘* Life, Addresses, and Letters of Dr. 
Elias Boudinot,” President of the Continental 
Congress; and Herbert Tuttle, the fourth vol- 
ume of his ** History of Prussia.” The book 
has an excellent sketch by Herbert B. Adams. 
In fiction, they announce new books by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps; Kate W. Hamilton; F. J. 
Stimson (J. S. of Dale), and F. Hopkinson 
Smith. They also havea new edition of ‘ Pink 
and White Tyranny” by H. B. Stowe. Rt. 
Rey. Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
Professor Geo. Harris, D. D., of Andover, E. 
Winchester Donald, D. D., of Trinity Church, 
Boston, and John P. Coyle, D.D., have each a 
new religious work in the list. In poetry, fiction, 
and miscellany, there are books by popular 
authors. A second volume of ‘‘ Froebel’s Occu- 
pations,” ‘* The Republic of Childhood,” by Kate 
Douglass Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. A book 
all interested in the kindergarten will heartily 
welcome. In this list are books by Julia A. 
Shedd, revised editions on ‘‘ Famous Painters 
and Sculptors.” The Riverside Literature 
Series is enriched by seven new numbers, etc., 
etc. This Spring Announcement is fully equal 
in interest to the usual Fall announcements, in 
novelty and strength. 


Tur Century Co. offers three prizes of 
$125, $75, and $50 for the three best designs for 
a poster advertising the Midsummer Number 
of the Century Magazine. The offer is open 
to everyone, subject only to the following con- 


ditions : — 
The design must be calculated to advertise 
the midsummer holiday number of the Cen- 
tury, and should be suggestive of the season. 
It must bear the words ‘‘ Midsummer Holiday 
Number,” ** August” (small), and ‘* The Cen- 
tury.” Only finished sketches (in color and 
full size) will be considered, and designs must 
be capable of reproduction (either by lithog- 
raphy or zine plates}) in not more than four 
printings. The size of the paper on which the 
poster will be printed will not be over 15 x 21. 
Designs must be submitted on or before the 
30th day of April, 1896, at 5 P. M., at the office 
of, The Century Co., Union square, New York. 
Neither name nor initials should appear upon 


- the sketch, but a small device should be drawn 


in the margin, and the full name and address of 
the artist placed in a sealed envelope bearing 
the same device and sent with the sketch. The 
envelopes will not be opened until after the 
award is made. 

The judges will be three well-known artists 
whose names will be announced later. The 
announcement of the prize-winners will be made 
as soon after May Ist as possible; the success- 
ful contestants will be promptly paid, and the 
three prize designs will become the property of 
lhe Century Co. Address, The Century Co., 
Union square, New York. 


— Smart Boy—‘‘I want you to raise my sal- 
ary another dollar a week.” 

Employer — ‘‘If you can give me a good 
reason for it.” 

Smart Boy— ‘I’ve been here two years; 
and just see how your business has increased 
since I took hold of it.” 

Employer—‘ Say no more. 
the dollar.” 


You shall have 


FOR MEN OF SOCIETY. 


What is the use of dressing up to pay a call 
when that cough makes you a burden to your- 
self and a nuisance to your friends? Take 
something for it. There is nothing as good as 
a twenty-five cent bottle of Ery’s 
BausaM, which is soothing to the throat and 
beneficial in all diseases of the throat and lungs. 
It will relieve the cough at once, and ina few 
days you will almost forget that you have had a 
cough. 

—Is not this deserving of a place in the 
‘* Pleasantries” ? I have been looking at a 
little printed list of ‘*‘ Abbreviations,” in which 
“Pp. P. C.” is seriously explained as standing 
for ‘‘ Particular Parting Compliments’’! 


— ‘*PDo you think, professor,” said a music- 
ally ambitious youth, ‘‘ that I can ever do any- 
thing with my voice?” ‘* Well,” was the cau- 
tious reply, ‘‘it may come in handy to holler 
with in case of fire.”— Washington Star. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


—‘*How did Miss Jones become a literary 
success so suddenly?” ‘Oh, she hit on such 
a charming idea; she wrote one chapter of a 
novel and let the public guess the other forty- 
nine.”— Chicago Record. 


‘CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


A visit to Washington at this season is full of 
interest. The numerous important matters 
before the House and Senate insure a memora- 
ble session of Congress. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted excursions to Washington 
leave Boston Feb. 19, April 3 and 15, and May 
6. $23.00 covers transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, and every expense. For illustrated 
itinerary, address A. J. Simmons, N.E.A., 211 
Washington St., Boston. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal..... Col. 
Educational Review............-- New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator...........-. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education..Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal...........- Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. 
School Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Bulletin..... N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal .......... eovnceene New York, N.Y. 
Texas Sc}iool Austin, Texas. 
Teacher's Institute. .... 2: 
Wesiern School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY .-. 
Dr. W. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


the year. You see weare right in the middle 


telegraph to her, and forwarded re 


for us as you did in filling our mathematical department, it will be eminently satisfactory.” 
gentleman down town to the office, but on the way, learning that the salary was $600, said to him: “The 
lady you want is now teaching chemistry in the Oswego normal, as a pupil-teacher. She is a graduate of 
Cornell University, has had a post-graduate year there in chemistry, and is fitted to do superior work any- 
where.” When we reached the office, we showed him her picture and her testimonials, got his authority to 
ly the next morning that she would begin work on Friday morning. 


Tell us how else the Medina beaea could have filled that S U BSTITUTE:H | RI NG 


position with the same labor and the same certainty. . 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 


Price. A N | LLU STRATI Oo N of the point made in this advertisement for February 6, on ““How 

- to secure substitutes,’ will make the point clearer. Night before 
last (February 11), a member of the board of education at Medina, N. Y., came to our house for a teacher, 
about nine in the evening, with a letter from the principal, reading: ‘Our scientific department 1s the 
strongest department of our school, and has been for the past eight years in charge of a woman of excep- 
tional ability and enthusiasm. We have something more than twenty pupils who have just finished phys- 
ics, Part I.,and are ready for Part Il. An equal number have just finished chemistry, Part I., and are 
ready for Part II. In both subjects we have recitations, one division each day; and laboratory work, 
one division each day, for all pupils, throughout O F of our scientific duties, and the place 1s difticult 


to fill successfully. ** * If you can do as well 
We took the 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


.. TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATIO 


101 The Auditorium Building 
- = CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


viz.: 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


80 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MERICAN : : 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futron, . . 


TEACHERS’ 


and FO R E f Cc nN. superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK 


& CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


Send to any of the fcllowing addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

25 King St., West, Toronto, 

107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
420 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & 


Agency Manual free to any address. . . 


169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Co., Proprietors. 
+ + One Fee registers in both Offices. 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
our teachers.” 
position. 


Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Evidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 


County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


t 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. 


d 
24 State St., Albany, 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-18t] 


Metropolitan Teachers Agency. 


We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers , 
| of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION free. 


28 West 23d St., New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


EACHERS ° recognized ability recommended 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEN corresponding with advertisers ip 


this paper, please mention the Journal. 


9 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, } scar 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MAnacer. 
( 
Hiram Orcutt. 


PROMPT! 


TEACHERS’ 


N. E. Bureau of Educution.) 


COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 


for all grades. 


Register 
DOW 


AGENCY. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Bes~ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIII—No. 8. 


Miller’s 
Daughter. 


For 23 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 


Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 
Send us your address on a posta 
apd we will mail you our beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet, containing 


engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 


You will deem it a treasure. 


Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N ¥° 


The Miller’s Daughter’ 


BURDETT 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
(7th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department, Chartered by the State. 

(ar “Winter term opens Pecember 31. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

[ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y,Mass. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


_ JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Corrina, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 


eow 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '’ COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


AMES F. WIL LIs. 
Paper. . . . Price, 25 cents. 
Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compou d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. ; 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic 
the practice work §0 per cent. ; 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINU CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


and increase 


A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SULLY 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD, 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., 


Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University 
College, London ; author of “Outlines of Psychology,” ete. 


(Crown 8yo 527 pages. Price, $2 50. 


“These studies are not a complete treatise 
on child-psychology, but merely deal with 
certain aspects of children’s minds which 
happened to come under my notice, and to 
have had a special interest for me. In pre- 
paring them Ihave tried to combine with the 
needed measure of exactness a manner of 
presentation which should attract other read 
ers than students of psychology, more par- 
ticularly parents and young teachers.” — 
Author’s Preface. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEw YoRK, Boston, CHICAGO. 


Published January 28, 1896. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
By Charles B. Rutenber. 


Price, 80 cents, postpaid. $7.20 per dozen, 


LPHA AND OMEGA is one of the most elaborate 

cantatas ever written by an American composer, 
and the publishers regard its publication as one oj 
the most important productions in high-class music 
on this side of the Atlantic in recent years. The sv}, 
work isof rare excellence, and the whole composition 
bears marks of the careful writing characteristic of 
this gifted author. The theme throughout its yari- 
ous parts—Prologue,”’ “The Tribulation,” “Coming 
to Judgment,” “The Millennium,” and “The Eternal 


City ’’—is wisely and successfully handled, anid the 
result isa eoges | pleasing and thoroughly melodious 
work, which will be received with delight by many 


choral societies throughout the country, 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 


T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


OA, KOEHLER & CO. FORBIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


Boston, Mass. 
from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals, Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
- PUBLISH — 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., etc. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 51 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Any boy 
© or any girl 


Gj In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
© ( 


er or official anywhere, can secure of | 
us prompciy, second-hand or new, at 
reduced prices, and singly or by the / 
dozen, fostage or expressage free, \ 


© School Books ©) 


of all Publishers 


< 

Brand new, and complete alphabetical ( )) 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. ; 

© 

Y 

> 


Arthur Hinds & Co. 


oper Institute 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 


and furnish all necessary supplies 

free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 

NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

T W O EDUCATION will secure one 

year’s subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 


NEW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


may be used to advantage in any class and with 
also given in connection with each lesson. 


Arithmetic by Analysis. 


best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not 
— should send for one of these books. 


such as tabulation of the presidents, the 


The Appendix contains outline of the 
tions. 


raphy by a method which many 
trated 4 nine sketch-maps, and contains an 
Geography will find useful and interesting. 


Address 


New Method with Physiology. 


A larg 
ully graded, are added, which makes the book very u 


New Method with U. 8. History, 


questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. 


New Method with Geography 


yrominent educators pronounce the best method in existence. 
abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher 0! 


This book contains one outlines for the 
study of Physivlogy, topically arranged, whicl! 


any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers «'e 


Bound in limp cloth,  . 25 ets 


The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 
but its is already thoroughly established in our 
acquaintec 


with this method of solving arithmeti al 
e number of practical and interesting problems, ca!’ 
seful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


Comprising an outline of the history of th 
United States, and over 300 important seal ht 
A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 


wars, the states, the mottoes, and popul: of cities; and 4 
nuinber of valuable programmes for recitations, and outline be 


8 for writing, how to use dates to advantage, ¢t’. 


U.S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitt 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


Illustrating the use of the sketch-map. The book 
contains complete outlines for the study of aeee 
It is illus 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 £. 16th N. Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library 


Supplying schools with books a 
Books on application. 
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